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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names mcy 
have been changed 

E is for 

environment? 

Trying to find anything green on theRe- 
spectwebsiteislike trying to find the pro¬ 
verbial needle in a haystack. It should 
come as no surprise, therefore, that Re - 
spect did not build an alliance with the 
Green Party in the Euro 2004 elections, 
even though an absence ofpolicy state¬ 
ments does not in itself determine that 
failedrelationship. 

It is interesting, however, to identify 
what has previously been said. The Janu- 
ary 2004 foundingdeclaration of Respect 
does mention: “An endtothe destruction 
of the environment by states and corpo¬ 
rations, for whomprofit is more important 
than sustaining the natural worldonwhich 
all life depends.” But this is the final dec- 
larationof 14 bullets points,when the fifth 
letter of Respectstands for ‘mvironment’! 

Things do notappear to have moved on 
since: there is no thing inthe currait‘ Policy’ 
section ofthewebsite, nor even under the 
International’ or 4 Other policies’ sub-sec¬ 
tions. However, there is something inthe 
Respect general election manifesto - a 
miserly half a page in this 20-page docu¬ 
ment . The paucity ofanything concrete is 
more a reflection of the priorities of the 
national committee: environmentalism is an 
addendum to the main business of the 
party - the anti-war movement, from 
which it was gestated. 

The leftmovementin general andMaix- 
ists in particular cannot be said to have a 
proud and long tradition ofhighlighting 
environmental concerns. There are some, 
though, who assume that a campaign to 
prevent awaste incinerator being located 
near housing is an example of these con¬ 
cerns. It is not. What is their solution - to 
move the incinerator on to another com¬ 
munity? The answer is to question the sys¬ 
temic need for an incinerator, and not to 
flounder around the margins. 

Andy Stone, leading Socialist Workers 
Party environmentalactivistandtheoreti- 
cian, in an article for the S WP magazine 
Socialist Review acknowledges that the 
“Green Party has done the left a valuable 
service in highlighting this environmental 
emergency” (May 2004). But he then 
goes on to express disappointment at the 
Green Party leadership’s refiisal to coop¬ 
erate with the Respect steering commit¬ 
tee in campaigning for the June 10 2004 
European dectio ns. Assuming thepoliti- 
cal and moral high ground, he claimsthat 
Respect has sought to stress “sustainable 
development, alongs ide oppos ition to war, 
privatisation and top-up fees”, while the 
Green Party has been hampered by the 
limitations of being a single-issue party 
(though he mentions that it has widened its 
remit). 

Wis not the whole basis and support of 
Respect built up on a foundation of op¬ 
pos ition to the war? The SWP approach 
was to build Stop the Wir demos and 
follow through with Resp ect This is still the 
strategy for the forthcominglocal elections, 
as it has been since the party’s inception. 
Andy Stone confirms this: “Respecthas 
emerged from the largest anti-war move¬ 
ment that Britain has ever seen.” The 
Green Party is a reformist party - it does 
not pretend to want fundamental change 
in society, but only to work within the cur¬ 
rent parameters. But at least you can say 
it has aprogramme and sticks to its prin¬ 
ciples . Andy Stone should not actso sur¬ 
prised therefore at these rebuffs. 

Andy Stone is also beingdisingenuous 
when he gives the factthat “Spencer Fitz- 
Gibbon issued apress release containing 
a vitriolic attack on Respecf ’ as areason 
for there being no agreement. The real 
reason why the Greens did not forge an 
agreem ent is b ecaus e the ‘ ‘Green Party’s 
constitution does notallowj ointcandida- 
cies of the kind proposed to it by John 
Rees”. This is noted by Andy Stone later 


in the paragraph as the true reason for their 
rebuffs: “This was rejected as unconstitu¬ 
tional, given the Greens’ federal structure.” 

He then goes onto tomention the elitist 
and educational role of the green move¬ 
ment by quoting Sir Jonathan Porrit, head 
ofthe Sustainable DevelopmentCommis- 
sion. Whenever has a socialist organisa¬ 
tion associated itself with a knight? As 
socialists we should be making republican 
overtures, not looking to the elite and, as 
he mentions, “trying to persuade the rich 
ofthdrneedto subordinate their interests 
to the general good, rather than to chal¬ 
lenge theirpowerheadon”. 

In the final section of the article Stone 
asks usto work with the Greens on envi¬ 
ronmental campaigns, but ho wean thisbe 
squared with hi s as serti on that the 1 eader- 
ship did not want a joint platform? Why 
not, he asks, appeal straight to the mem¬ 
bers themselves? Surely the question 
should be, as John Rees says, if the Green 
Party is on the leftas he understands it, we 
as socialists should only be working with 
those Green Party members on the left 
who use a cl ass analysis. 

However, the Green Party is not, as 
J ohn Reeshas alluded to, a left organisa¬ 
tion, for two reasons. Firstly the Green 
Party has supporters such as Sir Jonathan 
Porrit, friend of prince Charles; and sec¬ 
ondly it endorses the Kyoto protocol, 
which include s the ne oliberal policy of 
carbon trading - a continuationof the capi¬ 
talist economy - and eschews any class 
analysis. 

Gavin Anderson 

London 

Unprincipled 

I don’t know, but it seems to me that if Ian 
Donovan saw a member of the CPGB 
dragging a drowning man to safety he 
would dem and thepoorbloke be thrown 
back into the river (Letters, September 
15). 

Frankly, motions to conference must be 
debated on their merits, not according to 
one’s view ofthe proposers. Ian needs to 
explain why “orthodox-sounding” mo¬ 
tions, which he appears to have seen, are 
not so orthodox as they sound. He comes 
across as a man who is looking for ex¬ 
cuses to betray his principles - he sees 
socialism as a threat to the Respect 
proj ect, and it is to Re spect and not so¬ 
cialism that he owes his allegiance. 

In defence of our good name, we have 
argued that the de feat of imperialism in 
Iraq wouldbe to thepolitical advantage 
ofthe workingclass worldwide even if it 
was at the hands of anti-working class 
reactionaries. What we fight for, however, 
should be for the defeat of the British and 
American imperialists at the hands of the 
BritishandAmerican working classes and 
forthe triumph ofworking class,demo¬ 
cratic and secular forces in Iraq. This is 
what Iandenounces as islamophobia and 
I would cal 1 orthodox Marxi sm. 

There is, of course, a different ortho¬ 
doxy invented by Stalinthat sees anti-im¬ 
perialism not as a struggle between 
internationally constitutedclassforcesbut 
merely asa fightbetweenunequal states - 
a question at best of national liberation 
rather than socialism. This seems to be 
Ian’spos ition. 

Marxists need to face facts, however 
unpalatable andcomplex they may be. Ian 
resorts to vague generalities. He calls on us 
to support “all indigenousIraqi forces fight¬ 
ing imperialism”. Are the sunni jihadists 
who are presently murdering shia civi lians 
supportable because they are fighting im¬ 
perialism? And what about the shias who 
are fil lingthe ranks of the Iraqi p oli ce and 
army in preparation for taking over the 
country and requiringtheUS and Britain to 
leave: are they genuine or non-genuine? 

Respect, a party, which the SWP de¬ 
scribes as a coalition between “radical 
musl ims’ ’ and“secular socialists ’ ’, operates 
through a tightly controlled, not to say 
constricting, democracy. To accuse us of 
treachery because we use the tiny demo¬ 
cratic space available within Respect is 
simply a sectarian rant on Ian’s part. So¬ 


cialists do rebel even against the majority 
on occasion: it’s a question of political 
judgement. We voted for Respect candi¬ 
dates who upheld a working class tradi¬ 
tion, but not for those who up he Id some 
other tradition. We do notwant to see the 
left proceed down apopular frontist road 

Incidentally, the MuslimAssociation of 
Britain also rebelled in a similar way, 
though obviously for opposite reasons, 
and decidedto pick and choose whom 
they should vote for. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 

Ignorant 

In his otherwise interesting letter about 
James Connolly, Liam O Ruairc some¬ 
what mistakenly cites “issues such as 
excision or forced marriages in the 
muslim religion” as an example ofreli- 
gious practices one cannot simply be 
‘neutral’ on (Letters, September 15). 

While both excision (female circum¬ 
cision) and forced marriages should be 
opposed, neither can be simply associ- 
atedwithislam. Female circumcision is 
not practised through most of the Arab 
or muslim world; it is, however, prac¬ 
tised by some Afric an Christians and in 
some traditional African religions, as well 
as among some African musl ims. It is 
primarily an African custom thatpre- 
dates both islam and Christianity. 

Likewise, forced marriage is not an 
exclusively muslim custom either- many 
hindus are also coerced in this way, for 
example. 

It is unfortunate that such ignorant 
statements are taken as accurate among 
leftists. Particularly among Ihe In sh, who 
have experience of being on the receiv¬ 
ing end of chauvinist misrepresentation 
themselves. 

Ian Donovan 
email 

Connolly 

In response to Liam O Ruairc’s letter, 
certainly James Connolly could express 
religious doubts,yethewas,I emphasise, 
essentially a catholic for most ofhis life. 

In 1909 he stated that it was capitalism 
that was opposed to religion, not social¬ 
ism: he said that capitalism defied god’s 
sanctuary. In 1912, in a debate with Hi laire 
Belloc, argued not that Ihe church was 
mistaken on itsessential religiousteaching, 
but thatit was mistaken on politics. 

When he was sentenced to death in 
May 1916, he requested that father 
Aloysius, a Capuchin friar, give himthe 
last rites. The good priest grantedhis 
request. His memoirs, published in 
1942, showed that Connolly died a 
Roman catholic as well as a revolution¬ 
ary Marxist. This is confirmed by 
Be res ford Ellis in his introduction to 
Connolly’s Selected writings. 

Andrew Harvey 
Carlisle 

World Pride 

The Palestine Solidarity Campaign has 
endorsed a boycott of World Pride, 
which is due to beheld in Jerusalem in 
2006 (see statement by Diane Langford, 
www.boycottworldpride.org). 

Outrage opposes Ihe Israeli occupa¬ 
tion of Palestine and the abuse of Pal¬ 
estinian human rights. We would 
endorse World Pride including the slo¬ 
gan, ‘Nopride inthe Israeli occupation’. 
But Outrage cannot support a boycott 
of World Pride. Progressives do not 
boycottliberation struggles. We support 
than. 

World Pride is an expression of the 
global struggle for queer liberation. It 
deserves international support. Boy¬ 
cotting oppressive Israeli institutions is 
justified, but boycotting a celebration of 
queer life, culture and human rights is a 
reactionary stance that plays into the 
hands of homophobes. A boycott of 
World Pride in Jerusal em would not ai d 
the queer or Palestinian struggles. It 


would cause rejoicing by homophobic 
fundamentalists from the Christian, 
judaist and mu slim faiths - all ofwhom 
want World Pride banned. The pro¬ 
posed boycott puts the PSC in the same 
camp as these reactionary fundamental¬ 
ists. 

Those who want a boycott of World 
Pride ignore the violent persecution of 
LGBT people in Palestine, where 
queers are arrested, jailed, tortured and 
murdered in so-called ‘honour killings’. 
This abuse is perpetrated by armed 
Palestinian groups such as Hamas, Is¬ 
lamic Jihad, Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganisation factions such as Fatah, and by 
the police and security agents of the 
Palestinian Authority. 

Homophobia exists in Israel too and 
we condemn it. But it is nowhere near 
the same scale and vicious ness as Pal¬ 
estinian homophobia. F or all its faults, 
the Israeli state does not jail and torture 
LGBTs because of their sexuality. The 
Palestinian state does. 

We find it shocking that the PSC - 
and much of the left - is silent about this 
violent victimisation of Palestinian 
queers. Do you only support liberation 
for straight Palestinians? I f not, why do 
you ignore the suffering of LGBT Pal¬ 
estinians? When will you speak out 
against the homophobic terror inflicted 
on queers by Palestinian militants and 
state agents? The PSC wants to boycott 
a Worl d Pride event that wi 11 show s oli- 
daritywith the victims of Palestinian (and 
Israeli) homophobia. Whose side is the 
PSC on? 

It is important that this international 
celebration of queer life, culture and 
human rights is held in the Middle East, 
and that it challenges the religious homo¬ 
phobia that is wrecking the lives of 
LGBT people in Israel, Palestine and 
throughout the region. Outrage would 
prefer World Pride to be held in the 
Palestinian city of Ramallah - not Jeru¬ 
salem -but Ihe homophobic Palestinian 
Authority would refuse to allow it. We 
issue a challenge to the PSC and its pro¬ 
boycott allies: if you don’t want World 
Pride to beheld in Jerusalem, persuade 
the Palestinian Authority to host World 
Pride in Ramallah. If you succeed, we 
will support a campaign for World 
Pride’s relocation 

Instead ofurging all Palestinians - gay 
and straight - to unite against Ihe Israeli 
occupation, the PSC and its leftwing al- 
liesappear quite content to allow straight 
Pale stinians to undermine the liberation 
struggle by setting straight Palestinians 
against LGBT Palestinians. The Israelis 
mu st b e j ump ing for joy that Pal esti ni an 
is persecuting Palestinian. 

Tolerating homophobia and sexism 
does not aid the cause of Palestinian 
freedom: it weakens it. We support 
those courageous P alestinians who are 
challenging anti-gay and anti-women 
prejudice. We are in solidarity with then- 
struggle for democracy and human 
rights within Palestinian society We urge 
the PSC to concentrate onmobilising 
international opinion in support of the 
Palestinian cause and on promoting 
unity, equality and solidarity between all 
Palestinians, regardless of gender or 
sexuality. 

Brett Lock 
Outrage 

Wishful thinking 

The month of September certainly has 
its fair share of memorable historical 
events. Its 11th day will forever be in¬ 
delibly etched into our minds as the 
tragic day the twin towers fell to the 
culmination ofthe bitter enmities be¬ 
tween two reactionary ideologies - ifnot 
for the fall of Allende to the CIA-backed 
coup in Chile and the beginning of 
Pinochet’s terror. 

F ast-forward 10 days, to the end of 
summer and Ihe beginning of autumn, 
and some may ask, what’s so special 
about September 21? Will this day go 
unmarked in hi story? Or will future gen¬ 


erations come to remember this as the 
day that helped bring about the stuff of 
seemingly naive hopes, dreams and 
prayers: peace on earth? 

September 21 is the official UN 
ceasefire day, a day of global peace and 
non-violence. Such a concept may seem 
wishful thinking in today’s climate of 
war, terrorism and persecution. The 
declaration of an annual day of global 
ceasefire and non-violence in 2001 was 
the culmination of the work of Peace 
One Day, a campaign launched by Brit¬ 
ish filmmaker Jeremy Gilley in 1999. 

Tragically just days after the UN gen¬ 
eral assembly declared the establish¬ 
ment of a global ceasefire day, the twin 
towers fell. And the rest, as they say, is 
history, as each and every one of us who 
has marched against the wars in Afghani¬ 
stan and Iraq well knows. But we also 
know that simply bee ause the promise 
of peace eluded us, as Bush and Blair 
tookus twice to war,it didnotmean that 
we should give up and resign ourselves 
to another century caked in blood. Two 
million optimists on the streets ofLon- 
don were testament to that. Thankfully 
Jeremy Gilley didnot give up either. 

With celebrity backing from the likes 
of Jimmy Cliff, Dave Stewart and 
Coldplay’s Chris Martin, Peace One 
Day set about its most monumental task 
ofa 11: letting the world know! If world 
leaders could not be relied upon to hon¬ 
our a day of ceasefire, then it had to be 
down to the people to put pressure on 
them. And if one day of peace can finally 
be honoured, why not more? 

Salman Shaheen 
email 

Burt Whittle 

The death has occurred of Doncaster 
pitman and veteran revolutionary social¬ 
ist activi st Burt Whittle. 

Burt had been in the thick ofthe strug¬ 
gles of the 1970s and earlier and was a 
well known trade union militant. He be¬ 
gan on the left of the Labour Party, but 
then like many true socialists gotthor- 
oughly sick oftheirbetrayals and Tory 
policies. He joined the International 
Socialists and was subsequently amem- 
ber ofthe Socialist Workers Party. 

Burt had been one of the activists 
around the Collier newspaper and was 
always one of the best, most vociferous 
miners pushing the National Union of 
Mineworkers to the left and back to its 
roots. In the strike of 1984-85 he dis¬ 
tinguished himselfwithbothunofficial and 
official picketing opeiationsamong some 
ofthe most violent and dangerous con¬ 
flicts. 

Ever a humorist, at the picket ambush 
of Si lver Hill colli eiy in N ottinghamshire, 
he was chased by mounted police, 
wielding batons. He ran down the side 
ofa rather posh detached property and 
had the lady of the house come out to 
remonstrate with him: ‘My roses! Do be 
careful ofmy roses.” Burtreplied, “It’s 
OK, love. They’ re going to get some 
hors e manure in a minute! ” 

B urt supporte d every demonstration 
and picket line of other workers when¬ 
ever he was called upon to do so and 
was a well known activist in the anti¬ 
fascist movement. He was a small man, 
but, wherever there was a fight on for 
justice, inthe middle of the crowdyou 
would always see Burt’s flat cap, ade- 
termined look on his face andaninevi- 
tableroll-up inthe comer ofhis mouth. 
He was no mean fighter. 

He was well loved by his children and 
grandchildren and was a happy, thought¬ 
ful and kindly man Although he was 77, 
we allthoughthe would go onforever. Burt 
will be well missed - a good comrade, 
solidNUM member and loyal supporter 
of workers in struggle everywhere. 

They’ll be standing you around of 
drinks tonight,Burt, lad. When you get 
up yon, there’s quite a few of your aud 
marras waiting for you. 

Dave Douglass 
Doncaster 
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Broaden the anti¬ 
war str uggl e into 
a class struggle 



John Rees: that was then - this is now 


I n the general election the Weekly 
Worker and CPGB refused to give 
support to any candidates that failed 
to call for animmediate and unconditional 
US-UKwithdrawalfromlraq: ie, troops 
out now! We voted only for wo iking class 
anti-occupation candidates and, to our 
surprise, only four Labour candidates 
were prepared to publicly make such a 
demand. 

Wehavebeen criticised for ourrefusal 
to back leftwingers like Jeremy Corbyn, 
particularly since he is portrayed as 
staunchly anti-war and anti-o ccup ati on. 
Yet, like so many other Lab our lefts, he is 
unwilling to go so far as to make a state- 
mentthat mightbe construedas calling for 
the defeat of ‘our boys and girls’ or as 
support for ‘the terrorists’. For example, 
at a rally in Leeds on Saturday Septem¬ 
ber 10, once again he was only ableto call 
for the withdrawal of troops “as soon as 
possible?’. 

However, anything less than the de¬ 
mand for the immediate andunconditional 
withdrawalofUK forces weakens the ar¬ 


gument thattheyhave no right to be in Iraq 
in the first place. We want to seeimperi- 
ali sm ted, n ot w ith drawing atits own 

convenience. This would open up a space 
for the advance of our own, workrngclass, 
forces. Clearly that implies the mobilisa¬ 
tion of those forces, particularly in the US 
and Britain, against the occupation; and it 
also means favouring the victory of the 
democratic, secular and socialist forces in 
Iraq, as opposed to that of reactionary 
anti-imperialists. 

Of course, there are those-not least the 
Socialist Workers Party - who, on the 
basis of their belief that ‘my enemy’sen - 
emy is my friend’, attempt to paint such 
reactionaries in progressive colours. Inthe 
name ofkeeping the anti-warmovement 
‘broad’, they argue against putting forward 
the politics of working class anti-imperi¬ 
alism within the Stop the War Coalition. 
That i s what SWP 1 eader John Rees said 
at this year’s Marxism (see Weekly 
Worker July 14). 

Comrade Re es has in the p ast taken a 
rather diffaent po siti on, however. In a So¬ 


cialist Worker pamphlet entitled Social¬ 
ism and war (there is no publishing date, 
but he writes about the movementagainst 
the firstGu If war in the present tense) he 
states that “socialists should notfeel their 
opposition to imperialism obliges them to 
stand mute as the working class and op¬ 
pressed battle against the ruling classes of 
the third world. We should support their 
struggles andurgethat, were socialists to 
lead those countries against imperialism, 
the fight would be all the more effective. 
We mustnot lend the leaders ofnational- 
ist struggles ‘a communist col oration’, 
Leninwamed. So, though socialists were 
as oppos ed to US imperi al ism as Ho Chi 
Minh, they were unsparingofthdr critid sm 
when he murdered Vietnamese 
Trotskyist sand whenh is repress ive regime 
weakened the war against the US by at- 
tackingworkers’ living standards and right 
to organise... 

“Socialists want the defeatof imperial¬ 
ism and the victory of the Iraqi working 
class. We opp ose our own imperialist gov¬ 
ernments, hoping for thdr defeat. If defeat 
c ame at Saddam’s hands we would still 
welcome it. But we hope for itat the hands 
of Iraqi workers who could both crush 
S addam and prove far better opponents 
of imperialism” (p 14-15). 

A po siti on which comes as quite a con¬ 
trast to whatthe opportunistleadership of 
the SWP says today. It refuses to make 
parallel comments, as it fears this would 
threaten the foundationsupon which Re¬ 
spect and the ST WC arebuilt.lt says the 
anti-warmovement must be kept broad 
almost for its own sake. Political differ¬ 
ences must be “left at the door”, to quote 
George Galloway, and fighting within 
STWCfor woikingclass anti-imperialist 
politicscannot be countenanced as it would 
alienate the pacifists and‘muslim activists’, 
for instance. Yetwithoutcoirectp oliticspeo- 
ple will soon tiie o fGrand oldDuke of Yoric 
marches, andwithout a strategic visionwe 
will never see beyondthe next demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Allow me to quote yesteryear’s com¬ 
rade Rees once again: “Simple calls for 
peace do not go far enough because they 
do not addressthe question ofhowwe get 
rid of the system which produces war. 
Also they fail to address the connection 
between war and the domestic policy of 
the ruling class. War and oppression al¬ 
ways go handinhand withrepression and 
exploitation at home... 

“If the peace movement does not 
reach out to these struggles, if it restricts 
itself to simple demands forpeaceand 
does not broaden the struggle into a 
class struggle, it will deny its elf the best 
chance of stopping the war and of de- 
ve loping a struggle that can strike the 
power to wage war from our rulers’ 
hands forever” (pi 2) • 

Dave Isaacson 
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Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Room 207, Coborn House 
3 Coborn Road, Bow 
London E3 2DA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


Name_ 

Address. 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_Phone. 

Email_ 
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ACTION 

London Commiaiist Fomm 

Sunday September 25 - no forum. 

Sunday October 2,5pm - ‘The plight of the materialists ’,using John Bellamy 
Foster’s Marx s ecology - materialism and nature as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh Street, LondonNW 1 (nearest tubes: Re¬ 
gents Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Fomm 

Call Lee on 07908 904310 for more details. 

Carcfiff Communist Forum 

Every second Thursday evening. Call Bob on 07816 4 80679. 

Stop the War 

Rally, Friday September 23,7.3 0pm, Friends Meeting House, Euston Road, 
London WC1 (oppositeEuston station). Speakers include Tony Benn, Jeremy 
Corbyn MP, Andrew Murray (STWC), RegKeys,Kate Hudson (CND), Tom 
Hayden (former US senator), Muslim Association of Britain. Chair: Lindsey 
German. 

End the occiqiation 

National demonstration - stop the bombings, stop the war, bringthe troops home, 
defend civil liberties, defend the muslimcommunity. Saturday S eptember24. 
Assemble 12 noon, Parliament Square. March to Hyde Park 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition, C ampaign forNuc lear Disarmament, 
Musi im Ass ociation ofBritain. 

Hands off Venezuela 

Public meeting, Saturday September 24,4.30pm (after the STWC rally), Car¬ 
penters Arms pub, 12 Seymour Place, London W1. 

Labour conference 

Socialist Campaign Gro up /Lab ou r Left Briefing fringe meeting, ‘Real Labour 
versus New Labour ’. Monday September 26,7pm, BrighthelmCentre, North 
Road, Brighton. Chair: Dorothy Macedo (LASEditorial Board). Speakers:Katy 
Clark MP, Lynne Jones MP, John McDonnell MP, Mark Serwotka (PCS), Gate 
Gourmet speaker, Bob Warning MP, Christine Shawcroft (LPNEC) 

Rally and social 

Organised by Lab our Representation Committee/Socialist Campaign Group. 
Wednesday September 28,7.30pm tilllate. Ramada JarvisHotel, KingsRoad, 
Brighton. Chair: John McDonnell MP Speakers: Tony Berm,Katy Clark MP, 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, Bob Crow (RMT), Gerry Doherty (TSSA), Kat Fletcher 
(NUS), Billy Hayes (CWU), Paul Kenny (GMB), Alice Mahon, Michael 
MeacherMP, Linda Riordan MP, Mark Serwotka (PCS), Alan Simp son MP, 
Tony Woodley (TGWU). Entertainment: Steve Gribbin, late bar. 

2005 open poetry competition 

For poems on the theme of occupation, resistance and freedom. Closing date: 
Friday October 2 8. First prize: £100. Entry fee: £3 for first poem; £2 per addi¬ 
tional poem. Send cheques/POs, payable to ‘IraqOccupation Focus’, with 
poems and author’s details to: IO F poetry competition, do Red Pepper, IB 
Waterlow Road, London N19 5NJ. 

Organised by Red Pepper and Iraq Occupation Focus. 

An audience with Geoige Galloway 

Hispolitical life, followed by question and answer session. 

Manchester: Tuesday September 27, Lowry Centre, Salford 
Croydon: Wednesday September 28, Fairfield Halls. 

Glasgow: Thursday September29, Citizens Theatre. 

Fife: Friday September 30, Lochgelly Centre. 

Aberystwyth: Monday October 3, Arts Centre. 

Whitehaven: Friday October 7, Rose Hill Theatre. 

London: Thursday October 13, Bloomsbury Theatre. 

Exeter : Friday October21, St George’s Palace. 

All enquiries to Wendy Bailey: 01206 5 75473; 0777 0 6655 1 2. 

Slop the deportations 

Sukula, Khanali, andAltaf families must stay! Demonstration, Saturday Octo¬ 
ber 1. Assemble 12 noon,Lever EdgeLane, Bolton, formarch to town hall. 
Sukula Family Must Stay, do 16 Wood Street, Bolton BL1 1DY. 

NCADCregional meetings 

Saturday October 1,12 noon to 5pm. Lunch provided, creche available. Travel 

costs for those facing deportation reimbursed by NCADC 

Midlands/South/Wales: CarrsLane church, Carrs Lane, Birmingham city centre. 

0121 554 6947; ncadc@ncadc.org.uk 

North East/Scotland: St Mary’s Centre, Corporation Road,Middlesbrough 
01642 226260; ncadc-north-east@ncadc. org.uk 

Glasgow Marxist Fomm 

Public meeting: ‘Political islam’. Thursday October 13,7:3 0pm, Partick Burgh 
Halls, Glasgow. Speaker: Yassamine Mather, IranLeff Unity. 

Charter for Another Europe 

Preparatory assembly, Saturday-Sunday November 12-13, Florence. Details 
to be confirmed. 

Respect annual conference 

Delegate conference, Saturday-Sunday November 19-20, Camden Centre, 
Euston Road, LondonNW 1 (nearest tube: Kings Cross). 

Make sure you are signed up as a member. 

Forma Respect left opposition 

Conference fringe meeting, Saturday November 19,6pm, Lucas Arms, 245 a 
Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, emailrdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGBwils 

Rememberthe CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our Party’s name and 
address, tog ether with the amountyou wish to leave, in your will. Ifyouneed 
further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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IRAQ 


US-UK troops out now! 



Saluting the chief: president Talebani and George Bush 


T he US -British invasion and occu¬ 
pation oflraq has turned out to be 
a disaster. Opinion is beginning, 
slowly, to turn against it intheUS. The 
occupiers have for sometimebeen seek¬ 
ing an ‘exit strategy’ which would let 
them withdraw most of their troops, so 
far with outsuccess. But the Bush admin¬ 
istration has one last dice to throw to 
avoid the appearance of defeat in Iraq: 
this is the threat of a nuclear attack on 
Iran. 

The labour movement needs to fight 
for immediate and unconditional with¬ 
drawal of the occupying troops from 
Iraq. That means immediately fighting 
for British troops out and British with¬ 
drawal fromthe coalition All the talk of 
developing democracy or protecting the 
Iraqi workers’ movement through the 
occupation has proved to be garbage. 
As long as the US is seeking an exit with 
dignity, the dynamics will point to bomb¬ 
ing Iran It is only if the anti-war move - 
ment unites round the single demand - 
‘Out now!’ - that themovement will be 
able to offer an altemativeto thethreat 
to Iran. 

Iraq disaster 

It is now two and a half years since, on 
March 20 2003, the US-led terrorist 
coalition invaded Iraq. Those two and 
a half years have seen a continuing guer¬ 
rilla war against the occupation and 
against those Iraqi political groups who 
have been willing to workwithit 
To suppress the guerrillas, the occu¬ 
piers have attempted to use arbitrary 
detention and torture of suspects, most 
famously in the Abu Ghraib scandal (the 
effect has been to increase support for 
the guenillas and other opponents of the 
occupation), and ‘search and destroy’ 
missions, which have inflicted ruin on 
Iraqi cities - most infamously Falluj ah, 
most recently Tal Afar- without affect¬ 
ing the capacity ofthe guerrillas to strike 
even at the he art ofB aghdad and in the 
environs of Basra. 

The invaders-occupiers destroyed 
the Iraqi economy and much of the in¬ 
frastructure, first by ‘ s anctions ’, then by 
‘shock andawe’ bombing. Millions of 
Iraqis are unemployed. Billions of dol¬ 
lars supposedly allocated to ‘recon¬ 
struction’ have either been transferred 
to ‘security’ or been converted into cash 
and disappeared ‘Reconstruction’con¬ 
tracts have been handed out left, right 
and centre to US and other companies 
who take the money, but cannot do the 
job. Occupied Iraqis lousy with cow¬ 
boy mercenary outfits described as ‘ci¬ 
vilian contractors ’: early September saw 
the occupiers back the right of (British) 
‘security contractors’ to shut down 
Baghdad airport, against the supposedly 
‘sovereign’ and‘elected’ Iraqi govern¬ 
ment, in defence of their sweetheart deal 
negotiated with the US (earlier this 
week British forces demolished a police 
station in Basra in an attempt to rescue 
two underc over agents who had be en 
arrestedby forces ofthe same ‘sover¬ 
eign’ and ‘ elected’ Iraqi government). 
Electricity and water supplies remain 
erratic. 

The occupiers have presided over a 
regime oflocalmicro-warlordism and 
mosque militias. In their search for Iraqi 
support they first attempted direct rule, 
then to rule through some of their 
kleptocrat cronies, then more 
kleptocrats in the ex-Ba’athist collabo¬ 
rator grouping round Iy adAllawi. S ince 
the January ‘elections’ they have been 
allied with the pro-Iranian islamists of 
Dawa and the Supreme Council of Is¬ 
lamic Revolution in Iraq (SCIRI) and its 
Badr Brigade militia, which has been 
partially rebadged as ‘Iraqipolice’. Iran 
is now to aid in training and equipping 
the Iraqi army. Bushhas ‘hailed’ adraft 


Iraqi constitution which would entrench 
islamic law and provide for an effective 
p artition of Iraq b etween Kurdi sh, ‘ s hi a’ 
and ‘sunni’ regions (see Weekly Worker 
September 1). 

US opinion bogins to 
shift 

US casualties in Iraq have now reached 
nearly 2,000 killed, and just under 
20,000 have been evacuated (hence 
seriously wounded or injured - 
www.globalsecurity.org/military/ops/ 
iraq_casualties.htm). This is, of course, 
peanuts besides Iraqi casualties - ac¬ 
cording to Iraq Body Count, around 
25,000 killed and more than 42,000 
wounded (www.iraqbodycount.net/ 
press/prl2.php). It is also substantially 
lower than the US casualty rate in Viet¬ 
nam, which was itself substantially lower 
than what i s exp ected in regul ar mi litary 
operations. 

But the continuous dribble of US 
casualties is set alongside the invasion’s 
exposure of the falsity of the ‘weapons 
of mass destruction’ claim. It is set 
alongside the fact that the fantasies of 
creating a‘western-style democracy’ in 
Iraq have been blown up by the need to 
conciliate the shi’ite islamists. And it is 
set alongside the fact that invasion and 
occupation has transparently made life 
worse for ordinary Iraqis (except the 
Kurds) under the occupation than it was 
under the tyrannical Ba’athist regime 
and even under the 1991-2003 ‘sanc¬ 
tions’phase ofthe war. 

In this situation people intheUS are 
gradually beginning to question why they 
should pay for the neocons’ adventure 
with the lives of US service personnel 
and the estimated $205 billion so far 
spent on the war (http://costofwar.com/ 
numb ers.html). A CB S /New York Tim es 
poll conducted over September 9-13 
showed that a slight majority (fraction¬ 
ally over 50%) now think the US should 
not have invaded Iraq, and 52% think 
US troops should leave Iraq as soon as 
possible ratherthan staying “as long as 
it takes to make sure Iraq is a stable de¬ 
mocracy”. The figures have shifted 
gradually from clear majority support 
for the war in2003 to a small majority 
against it now; as to how long troops 
should stay, answers have been variable 
since 2003. Ninety percent would op¬ 
pose cutting domestic spending to pay 
for the war and 77% would be unwill¬ 
ing to finance it through increased taxes 
(www.pollingreport. com/iraq.htm). 

Cleft stick 

Given the shift in US op ini on, kites have 
been flown for US troops to be with¬ 


drawn without a prior ‘defeat’ of the 
insurgency. OnAugust23 majorgeneral 
Douglas Lute, director of operations at 
Cent Com, flagged the idea that 
‘Iraqisation’ might allow significanttroop 
reductions, though Bush dismissed the 
idea as “rumours” ( Financial Times 
August 24). The Christian Science 
Monitor headlined an article by staff 
writer Mark S appenfeld: “US tempers 
its view of victory in Iraq”; with the 
subhead, “The Pentagon hoped to quell 


From the point 
of view of the 
Bush 

administration, 
the threat and if 
necessary use 
of nuclear 
weapons 
against Iran 
looks like a win- 
win strategy 

unrest before a pull-out, but violence is 
changing US goals” (September 16 ); 
the text quotes several US commenta¬ 
tors suggesting, as Sappenfeldputs it, 
that “the insurgency will probably out¬ 
last the American oc cupation”. 

The difficulty is that the US is in some¬ 
thing of a cleft stick. On the one hand, 
thejustifications for the invasion and oc¬ 
cupation oflraq have comeunravelled; 
the occupiers are unable to defeat the 
guerrillas; persisting withthe occupation 
is creating serious recruitment and mo¬ 
rale problems for the US army (see 
‘Drawing Down Iraq’ Newsweek Au¬ 
gust 8); andpublic support in the US is 
ebbing away. These are pretty good 
reasons to withdraw troops. 

On the other hand, the ‘Iraqi troops’ 
engaged in the assault on Tal Afar were, 
in fact, Kurdish peshmergas; the Bagh¬ 
dad ‘government’ of shia islamist par¬ 
ties has not yet been able to produce 
combat-capable troops willing to fight 
the insurgents, or even to control its own 
capital. An anonymous corre spondent 
reported on Juan Cole’s blog that the 
insurgents had imposed ‘lockdowns ’ on 
five Baghdad neighbourhoods and that 
“The only plac e we are sure they can¬ 
not control is Sadr City, unless of course 


they want to take on Jaish Mahdy 
[Muqtada al-Sadr’s MahdiArmy], and 
that would be bloody” (http:// 
www.juancole.com, September 18). In 
this situation, it is fairly cle arthat if the 
occupiers withdrew theirtroops, the ‘in¬ 
surgents’ would take Baghdad and the 
‘shias’ would be forced to call for Ira¬ 
nian military intervention to save them. 

No matter what ‘peace with honour’ 
rhetoric we reused, this outcome would 
be perceived worldwide as the fall of 
Saigon in 1975 was: that is, as a mili¬ 
tary defeat for US imperialism. It would 
also be perc eived - at least initially, and 
assuming the existing configuration of 
forces - as avictory foreither sunni jihadi 
islamismor the Iranian ‘islamic revolu¬ 
tion’. TheBush administration urgently 
needs to do something to avoid this 
outcome. 

Back to Ba’athism? 

The international edition of Newsweek 
International carries a suggestion from 
its editor, F areedZakaria, about what 
they should do (‘Talking with the en¬ 
emy’, August 8). The answer, he sug¬ 
gests, is to split the insurgents between 
theBa’ athists and the jihadi s. The insur¬ 
gents are now widely believed to have 
broadly two elements: highly militarily 
competent groups led by Ba’athist mili¬ 
tary commanders, who hit hard military 
targets; and the sunni jihadi islamists (of 
whomthe most notorious is Abu Musab 
al-Zarqawi), who tend to hit shia civil¬ 
ian and religious targets (this division 
was also identified by Al-Hayat, as 
quoted in Juan Cole’s blog on S eptem- 
ber 16.) Zakaria reports several sources 
as indicating that theB a’athist military 
element wants to obtain a negotiated 
settlement with the Americans. If the 
Ba’athists among the gueirillascouldbe 
brought onside, Zarqawi and co could 
rapidly be eliminated. US withdrawal 
would then not look like avictory for the 
sunni islamist j ihadis. 

But there are two problems with this 
hopeful scenario for the US. Thefirstis 
that what the Ba’athist element of the 
guerrillas want (according to Zakaria’s 
informants) istwo things: rejection of the 
‘federal’ carve-up proposed by the shia 
islamist parties and theKurdish nation¬ 
alists; and the legalisation ofthe Ba’ath 
party (even if under anew name) and an 
end to de-Ba’athification. But these 
demands have been precisely and ex¬ 
plicitly rejected by the ‘shia’/Kurdish 
bloc when they decided to go forward 
with the draft constitution. 

The second is what lies behind this 
‘shia’ intransigence: Iranian support. 
Once the occupying troops go, a revived 
Ba’athism couldprobably stabilise the 
centre oflraq and reconquer the south 
- as long as the Iranians do not inter¬ 
vene. Without US military support, an 
Iraqi regime wouldbehelpless against 
Iran. 

Threatening Iran 

September has seen anew wave of dip¬ 
lomatic and media noise about Iran’s 
nuc le ar programme. It is may not be a 
coincidence that it has also seen a US 
ideological offensive against the United 
Nations. The International Atomic En¬ 
ergy Authority has not yet decided 
whether to refer the Iran case to the se¬ 
curity council: the British have been ‘try¬ 
ing again’ this week. North Korea has 
been temporarily cleared out of the way 
by a diplomatic deal. We maybe look¬ 
ing at the preparation of another ‘coali¬ 
tion ofthe willing’, or preparation for 
unilateral US military action againstlran. 

It may seem insane for the US to rat¬ 
tle sabres at Iran when the US’s current 
allies in Iraq are the pro-Iranian islamist 
parties. But the internal logic ofthe situ¬ 
ation in Iraq m eans preci sely that the US 


needs to reduce the political autonomy 
of these parties in order to get a deal 
which will not look like aUS defeat and 
aj ihadi or islamic-revolutionary victory: 
and this means bringing Iran itself under 
control. 

It may also seem insane for the US to 
rattle sabres at Iran when 140,000US 
troops are ‘bogged down’ in Iraq. But 
the nature of the threat seems to be radi¬ 
cally different to the threats andultimate 
invasion oflraq. The US is not threat¬ 
ening to invade Iran. Through indirect 
means (andperhaps also in private dip¬ 
lomatic communications), the US ad¬ 
ministration is threatening to use nuclear 
weapons against Iran. 

It was leaked in July to a US con¬ 
servative website that “The Pentagon, 
acting under instructions from vice- 
president Dick Cheney’s office, has 
tasked the United States Strategic Com¬ 
mand (STRATCOM) with drawing up 
a contingency plan to be employed in 
responseto another9/11-type terrorist 
attack on the United States. The plan 
includes alarge-scale air assault on Iran 
employing both conventional and tacti¬ 
cal nuclear weapons” {TheAmerican 
Conservative,AugaA 1). Theclaimhas 
not been denied. More recently, there 
was a leak of a draft Pentagon document 
containing a more general account of 
plans for first use of nuclear weapons in 
a pre-emptive strike - not merely in re¬ 
sponse to a terrorist attack, but to 
‘threats’ like the Iranian nuclear fuel 
enrichment programme (see New York 
Times September 11). The document 
has been conf irme d as genuine. 

Fromthe point of view ofthe inter¬ 
ests of thehuman species, for the US to 
nuke Iran would be almost the ultimate 
insanity. From the point of view of the 
Bush administration,however, thethreat 
and if necessary use of nuclear weap¬ 
ons against Iran looks like a win-win 
strategy. 

Iraq is beginning to look like a dis¬ 
aster not merely for the neocons’ pol¬ 
icy but also for the global authority of 
the US military. It is the global author¬ 
ity of the US military which backs the 
status of the dollar as the ultimate re¬ 
serve currency and hence the elaborate 
financial manipulations of neoliberal 
‘globalisation’ .There are thus very big 
stakes in the question as to whether a 
US pull-back from Iraq looks like a 
US defeat. 

If the threat to nuke Iran produces an 
Iranian back-down and a diplomatic 
deal, that deal could extend to leverage 
overthe Iraqi shia islamist parties, which 
would allow a form ofwithdrawal from 
Iraq which looked less like US defeat. 

If the Iranians do not back down and 
the US actually drops the bomb on Iran, 
amoral and political line will be crossed 
which has held since 1945. The US will 
be able to hold the threat of nuclear at¬ 
tack over every country which doe s not 
alrea dy have strategic nucle ar weapons 
targete d on theUS. The authority ofthe 
US military willbe reasserted, and what 
happens in I raq wi 11 bee om e unimpor- 
tant to world politics. 

As a relative incidental, the adminis¬ 
tration might calculate that dropping the 
bomb on Iran - or even making a ere d- 
ible threat to do so - might precipitate 
the overthrow of the clerical regime in 
some sortofcoup. In this case, too, the 
Iraqi shia islamist parties wouldbe de¬ 
prived of their backer. 

A serious and believable threat to 
make a nuclear attack on Iran, with a 
real willingness to do so if the Iranian 
regime does not back down, is therefore 
rational politics from the point of view 
of theUS administration and potentially 
of the US state. It would be a gamble: 
maybe dropping the bomb on Iran 
would provoke not fear but a global 
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Hands off Iran! 


backlash against the US. But the Bush 
administration has already, in Iraq, 
shown its elf willing to gamble on a large 
scale, and Bus his no longer seeking re- 
election. 

If Bush leaves office as the president 
who got the US into an Iraqi quagmire 
which was seen in the end as aUSde- 
f eat, his memory will be damne d on all 
sides. If he leaves office as the president 
who ‘freed America’s hands’ to use nu¬ 
clear blackmail, and ‘dealt with Iran’, 
US big capital and its supporters may 
adopt the old motto, oderint, dum 
metuant : ‘Let them hate me, so long as 
theyfearme.’ He would thencertainly 
have left his mark on history. 

Defeat the US wars: 
out now! 

Whenthe invasion of Iraq began, the 
Weekly Worker's frontpage headline 
was: “Better the defeat of British troops 
than their victory. ” Our basic rea son as 
communists for thisheadline was simple: 
the main enemy is at home: the work¬ 
ers ’ movement needs to break from loy¬ 
alty to the British state i fit is ever to seek 
power for the working class. We can 
add the old slogan, that ‘A people that 
oppresses another can never itself be 
free’; and invading and occupying Iraq 
is precisely to oppress the Iraqis. 

But the headline was also true at a 
lower and more immediate level. US- 
B ritish victory in the invasion has made 
things concretely and materially worse 
f or m ost I raqis. Moreover, U S-B riti sh 
victory leads to further war. If the US 
and its allies had been successful in their 
plan to remake Iraq as a neoliberal re¬ 
gime, its neighbours would have been 
targeted next The occupation has in fact 
led to an ongoing and destructive guer¬ 
rilla war. But military victory in the in¬ 
vasion and threatened political defeat in 
the occupation is also leading to new 
threats: right no w to b omb Iran. The best 
way to stop US-British aggression is for 
itto be politically defeated at home. If it 
i s not politically defeated at home, it will 
go on until it eventually creates a coali¬ 
tion ofmaj or powers willing to fight the 
US in a general world war. 

Defeating US-British aggression at 
home requires building an anti-war 
movement which unites on the basis of 
a single, clear and unambiguous slogan: 
‘Out now!’ No conditions, no hesita¬ 
tions, no delays until things get better; 
and, on the other hand, no additional 
conditions like ‘Solidarity with the Iraqi 
resistance’. 

This narrow focus reflects what we 
are after: open political defeat of the US- 
B riti sh policy of m ilitary aggres si on. To 
force, if we can, British and US govern¬ 
ments to accept defeat oftheir aggres¬ 
sion against Iraq, by pul ling troops out 
without conditions, is the best way to 
reduce the danger of more wars. 

To place conditions on troop with¬ 
drawals is actually to support the occu¬ 
piers ’policy. To demand ‘solidarity with 
the resistance’ is to subordinate build¬ 
ing an anti-occupation movement to an 
indefensible alliance with enemies. 

British politics 

There was never the same mass support 
for the war on Iraq in this country that 
there was in the US. The government 
had some hope that they were gaining 
ground at first But more recently the 
strategy has been to marginalise the is¬ 
sue. UKpollstershave stopped asking 
questions about thepresence of British 
troops in Iraq since a Tzriz&s/Populus poll 
in February 2005 produced a whack¬ 
ing 66% fore arly withdrawal, against 
24% willing for troops to stay “as long 
as it takes to make sure Iraq is a stable 
democracy.” (http: // po llingreport .co.uk/ 


blog/index. php?page_ich445). News 
management at work... 

It has been easier to marginalise the 
issue because British troops have been 
stationed in the south of Iraq, where the 
guerrillas have been less active, and 
have therefore taken fewer casualties. 
There are also much fewer British troops 
than US troops to start with, and the fi¬ 
nancial costofthe occupation is dramat¬ 
ically lower. In the ministry of defence’s 
accounts for 2002-03 and2003-04 the 
amounts reported as spent on Iraq are 
only marginally different from the total 
MOD budget underspend. £63 0 million 
against an underspend of £2,475 million 
in2002-03 and £1,539 million against 
an underspend of £1,002 million in 
2003-04. These shouldbe set against a 
total MOD budget of around £35 bil¬ 
lion (figures from the accounts at 
mod.gov.uk). The numbers are large by 
comparison with the cost of schools or 
hospitals, and there has probably been 
some ‘creative accountancy’ to reduce 
their size; but they are not a potential 
maj or distorting element in British budg¬ 
etary decisions, as the Iraq war is in the 
US budget. 

Moreover, British troops have been 
serving abroad on c ounter-insurgency 
and ‘peace-keeping’ duties more or less 
continuously since decolonisation in the 
1950s and 60s brought to an end most 
of the f orm al B riti sh o ve rse as e mpire. 
Thepresence of British troop sin Iraq 
is then ‘business as usual’. 

Nonetheless, in spite ofthe newsman- 
agement Iraq remains an issue in British 
politics. The LibDems at their confer¬ 
ence have called for an early end to the 
occupation, and Ken Clarke has iden¬ 
tified himself as an opponent of the in¬ 
vasion (but supporter of the occupation) 
in his campaign for the Tory leadership. 

Labour movement 

There is probably broad mass support 
for getting the troops out of Iraq soon. 
The silence of the polls obscure sit. But 
the outcome ofthe May general election 
showed hostility to the war whic h the 
first-past-the-post system blocked from 
clear appearance, and the continued 
willingness of some Tories and ofthe Lib 
Dems to posture on the issue points in 
the same direction. But the organised 
labour movement remains unwilling to 
take a clear and unambiguous stand 
against the occupation. Largely, this is 
about the trade uni on bureaucratic lead¬ 
ers ’ loyalty to the Blair government. To 
mix metaphors, however often these 
characters arekickedintheteeth, they 
still won’t rock the boat. 

The ideological cover for this policy 
i s pro vi ded primarily by the Communist 
P arty of Iraq’s decision to participate in 
the occupiers’ appointed governments 
and to obtain the ‘state franchise ’ for 
their Iraqi Federation of Trade Unions 
alliance with elements ofthe former 
B a’athist state-run union apparatus. In 
2004 IFTU representatives intervened 
against anti-occupation motions at the 
TUC and Labour conferences. Inter¬ 
nally, this cover is supported by groups 
like Labour Friends of Iraq and ex- 
communist supporters ofthe invasion 
like Dave Aaronovitch, Johan Hari, 
Norman Geras and so on, and on a 
more ambiguous level by the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty. In their different 
ways, all these argue that the labour 
movement should not commit itself to 
fighting for the immediate withdrawal of 
troops from Iraq. 

‘Sticking it out’ and 
1945 

The mo st bizarre aspect of these argu¬ 
ments is the idea that the US has begun 
a process of democratic reconstruction 


of Iraqi society and that the pre sent sit¬ 
uation in Iraq parallels that in Germany 
and Japan between 1945 and 1950. 
Just Stic kit out a few more years, then, 
and we’ll get democratic stabilisation. 

Now it is true that the political situa¬ 
tion in occupied Germany and Japan in 
the immediate aftermath of World War 
11 did not display ‘normal democracy’, 
and that there was some military resist¬ 
ance to the occupiers. But this is not 
remotely comparable to a guerrilla 
movement which, two and a half years 
after the invasion, is able to strike at will 
more or less anywhere outside the 
Green Zone and even from time to time 
in it. 

Moreover, what enabled democratic 
stabilisation in Germany and Japan was 
the turn in USpolicy represented by the 
Marshall Planandthe original Gattagree- 
ment. That is, the US accepted a large 
measure of statisation, subsidy and pro¬ 
tection! sm in the European and Japanes e 
economies in order to getpeopleback 
to work and overcome the ‘communist 


thre at’. In Iraq, the US shows no sign of 
accepting any deviation from neoliberal¬ 
ism or permitting Iraqis to reconstruct 
their own country. 

Finally, when Bush hails a constitution 
which would entrench islamiclaw and 
the authority of the ulama to strike 
down legislation, we can hardly say that 
theUS is in the process of constructing 
even the sort of ‘democracy’ which ex¬ 
ists in Latin America. And the alterna¬ 
tive? Bringing back the Ba’athists, as 
they attempted with Iyad Allawi and 
may yet attempt with the Ba’athist ele¬ 
ment ofthe guerrillas. 

‘Averting civil war?’ 

The troops have to stay, pro-occupa¬ 
tion liberals argue, to prevent full-scale 
civil war. This is an old che stnut which 
was used to defend the presence of 
British troops in Cyprus and is still used 
to defend the presence of British troops 
in Ireland. The implication is that the 
troops would stay ... forever. Al- 
Zarqawi’s ‘declaration of war’ on the 
Iraqi shia in revenge for Tal Afar was 
given prominence in the media because 
it supports this view. The denunciation 
of this declaration by sunni scholars has 
got less prominence; the denunciation by 


Ba’athist guerrilla leaders (Al-Hayat) 
has got none. 

The other side of the coin is that in a 
sense civil war has already started un¬ 
der the occupiers ’ umbrella. What else 
is the meaning of the attacks on the 
(mainly shia) police, etc, or on the other 
side the bodies fished out of rivers, or 
the denunciations ofpeople as ‘insur¬ 
gents’ to the US? The truth is that US 
troops (and for that matter UN peac e- 
keepers) do not actually stop civil wars. 
What they do is prevent one side from 
winning, and therefore keep the civil 
war going on for as long as the troops 
stay the re. 

‘Defending the 
workers’ movement?’ 

The AWL in particular has argued that, 
whatever their intention, the occupying 
troops de facto protect the workers’ 
movement from islamist terrorists. They 
have not been able to provide one sin¬ 
gle example of occupying troops inter¬ 


vening to protect Iraqi trade unionists or 
communists from the islamists. What 
protects the Iraqi workers ’ movement 
from the islamists is - if anything - their 
own guns and their own security meas¬ 
ure s. On the contrary, the puppet gov¬ 
ernment has now issued a decree 
overthrowing the limited trade union 
rights granted earlier and demanding 
state seizure of trade union assets. 

‘Fighting the islamist 
terrorists?’ 

Fighting for immediate withdrawal of 
troops would - occupation supporters 
argue - amount to supporting the 
islamist terrorists. But the truth is that 
the occupation has actually promoted 
the growth of islamist terrorism: not just 
in Iraq, but elsewhere in the worldin- 
c luding the UK. As the occupation has 
gone on, the Iraqi secular parties who 
associated themselves with the occu¬ 
piers have got weaker. The reality, 
moreover, is that the occupiers have 
made an alliance with one set of 
islamists - the shia islamist parties and 
in particular SCIRI’s Badr Brigade 
militia - against another set - the salafi 
jihadis. 


Communi sts oppo se the i slamists. They 
have shown themselves to be an implac¬ 
able enemy ofthe workers’ movement 
overmanyyears. Buttheyhavenotby any 
means shown themsdvestobe animplac- 
able enemy ofthe United States and the 
United States has not been an implacable 
enemy of the islamists. On the contrary, in 
Afghanistan, in the Balkans and else¬ 
where, the US and Britain promote d in- 
tmatLonal jihadi groups as an instrument 
oftheir policy. 

Maintaining the oc cupation will not 
lead to the defeat ofthe islamists. It will 
leadto some form of deal which allows 
the occupiers to get out while saving 
their face. Such a deal will be on the 
islamists’ terms - and at the expense of 
the Iraqi workers’ movement and Iraqi 
women. 

Fighting to get British troops out of 
Iraq immediately and unconditionally is 
not an answer to the problem of islamist 
attacks on the workers ’ movement. For 
that, the workers’ movement needs to 
develop its own solidarity and its own 
ma terial aid for self-defence, independ- 
ent ofthe capitalist states (whether im¬ 
perialist or dependent). That is an 
important task, but one separate and 
distinct from the struggle against theUS- 
British policy of aggression. 

‘Support the 
resistance?’ 

We fight to get the occupying troops out 
of Iraq - by working class political 
means. The guerrillas fight the occupa¬ 
tion arms in hand. Does that mean that 
we - or the anti-war movement gener¬ 
ally- should ‘supportthe resistance’? 
The answer is no. We are for the defeat 
of the US war drive. Does that mean 
that we were for the victory of the 
Ba’athist regime, or nowforthe victory 
of the Iranian regime? The answer is 
again no. 

The is lamistsare consi stentenemiesof 
the workers ’ movement. It bears repeat¬ 
ing. The victory of either the salafi jihadis 
or ofthe Sadr movement would produce 
at b es t a rep eat o f the corrupt and tyran¬ 
nical Iranian islamic republic; more likely 
a new Afghanis tan in Iraq. 

The B a’ alhist nati on ah st s are al so en- 
emies of the workers’ movement: we 
should not allow the personalist rheto¬ 
ric of the media about ‘Saddam 
Hussain’ to preventus from recognising 
that the regime overthrown in 2003 was 
a tyrannical nationalist party-state, not 
justthe tyranny of an individual. Neither 
the Iraqi workers’ movement nor the 
British workers ’ mo vem ent has any rea- 
son to suppose that the victory of the 
Ba’athistwing ofthe guerrillas would 
produce anything other than a repeat of 
the Ba’ athi st tyranny. 

We donotargue for the immediate with¬ 
drawal oftroops and forthe defeat of the 
U S-British policy of aggression because 
we support the ‘resistance’. They are our 
enemies, albeit secondary ones. The 
is lamist enemy of our imp eri ali st enemy is 
not our friend. The fate of the workers ’ 
movement in Iran should be the clearest 
evidence of this. But neither is the imperi¬ 
alist enemy of our islamist enemy our 
friend 

We are forthe immediate withdrawalof 
troops and forthe defeat ofthe US-Brit¬ 
ish p oli cy of aggies si on, whi eh leads not 
to the defeat of the is lamists and Ba’ athists 
in the interests ofthe working class or of 
political democracy, but to chaos, disas- 
ter and despair, which promote is lamism, 
etc, and to US deals with sections of the 
islamists or with sections of the Ba’ athists. 
It leads only to wards en dies s war and tyr¬ 
anny That isthe fundamental lesson of foe 
two and ahalf years ofthe occupation of 
Iraq • 

Mike Macnair 



British troops in Basra: 'keeping the peace’ 
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GERMANY 


Opportunity for left 


Sunday’s election had only one clear 
winner: the newly established Linkspartei, 
which polled 8.7% and will have 54 MPs - 
by far the best result for a left party since 
World War II. This result is particularly 
impressive, says Tina Becker, when one 
considers that the social democratic 
government looked in danger of outright 
defeat at the hands of the conservatives. 
People were not intimidated by the threat of 
the right 


I t might take several weeks before a 
new government will be operating in 
Germany and, whatever the outcome, 
it is bound to be an incredibly unstable for¬ 
mation While the outgoing SPD-Green 
Party coalition did not lose as many votes 
as predicted, neither did it poll enough to 
form a majority inthe next pad iament. The 
same applies to the conservatives (CDU) 
and their coalition partner, the liberal 
democrats (F DP). With out such amaj ority 
government (or aminority government, 
supported by another party), the German 
p ad iament wd 1 not even be abl e to s elect 
anew chancellor, let alone introduce new 
legislation. 

There is now talk of potentially forming 
an Ampelkoedition (‘traffic lights coali¬ 
tion’, so namedafier the symbolic colours 
oftheparties involved),made up ofthe 
SPD, GreenParty andtheFDP. However, 
the FDP has run foe whole election on the 
promi se only to gov on withthe conserva¬ 
tives and is still sticking by this. If it now 
changes its mind, betrays its pledge and 
supports agovemment that is very likely 
to collapse within the first two years, it 
mightwdlbepunishedforits lack of back¬ 
bone at the next elections. 

Anotherpossibility under serious con¬ 
sideration is the Jamaika-Koalition , 
which sounds much more fun that it actu¬ 
ally would be: a coalition ofthe conserva¬ 
tives, the liberals and the greens. Those 
who think such a formation sounds impos¬ 
sible have not been following the Green 
Party’s rightward path: it supports send¬ 
ing troops on ‘peace-keeping’ duties 
abroad, stands firll square behind SPD 
attacks on social services and has long 
given up any pretence of being aparty of 
the left The CDU has declared the greens 
a “more like ly coalition partner than the 
SPD” and they might be right. While the 
SPD through its stronglinks with the un¬ 
ions can still be classified as what Lenin 
called a “bourgeois workers ’ party”, the 
Green Party is apetty bourgeoi s forma- 
ti on throughand through. 

Still most likely is agrand coalition of 
the SPD and CDU, with the chancellor¬ 
ship changing hands after two years 
(similar to the Israeli arrangement) - 
though it is unlikely that such an unsta¬ 
ble formation would last for two years. 
Holding fresh elections is a fourth pos¬ 
sibility, but that is not easy to do under 
German law. 

The SPD is currently in coalition ne¬ 
gotiations with all parties represented in 
parliam ent - with one exception: “There 
will be no discussion with the 
Linkspartei,” declared party chairman 
Franz Mimteferingjust after the polls 
closed. Not surprising, as the 
Linkspartei (Left Party) is seen as the 
only one that stands totally opposed to 
the government’s currenttrajectory. The 
red-green coalition lost a total of 2.6 
million votes (4.7%), compared to the 


2002 elections. This is exactly the same 
percentage by which the left increased 
its share: in 2002, the Party of Demo¬ 
cratic Socialism (PDS) poked 4% and 
had only two MPs elected first past the 
post. Having easily achieved the 5% 
minimum threshold for parliamentary 
repre sentation, the Left P arty now has 
54 MPs thanks to proportional repre¬ 
sentation. 

But the PDS accounts for only one 
half of the Linkspartei. The other com¬ 
ponent is the WASG (Electoral Alterna¬ 
tive for Work and Social Justic e), made 
up mainly of former SPD leftwingers - 
not least one-time party top Oskar 
Lafontaine - and trade unionists. 

The WkSG/Linkspartei is not the big¬ 
gest left break from the SPD and it is 
certainly not the mostradical. The In¬ 
dependent Socialist Democratic Party 
(USPD), formed in 1917, had at one 
point over 500,000 members - as many 
as the SPD. In 1920 it split over the 
affiliation to the Third International: 
Kautsky, B emste in and the m inority of 


the USPD rej oined the S PD; the major¬ 
ity joined the Communist Party of Ger¬ 
many (KPD). 

But the Linkspartei is themost signifi¬ 
cant left organisation to be formed since 
the US PD and the KPD and with over 
four million votes in Sunday’s election 
has made a serious impact in German 
politics. The question is: can it provide 
the real political alternative that many 
Germans arenow looking for- or will it 
become merely a Sozialstaatspartei : a 
party that limitsitselfto the futile attempt 
to ‘rescue’ the German welfare state? 

Scared of reforms? 

Anyone following the British c overage 
of foe election result might be excused 


for thinking that SPD chancellor 
Gerhard Schroder had stood on an 
election programme of more union 
power, higher wages and the expansion 
of the welfare state. 

“Any lingering hopes of economic re¬ 
form havebeen terminated by the elec¬ 
tion result,” comments The Times 
(September 20). F or its part, The Daily 
Telegraph writes: “The German elector¬ 
ate yesterday faile d to gra sp the oppor- 
tunity for reform presented by the 
Christian Democrats (CDU) under 
Angela Merkel ... Europe’s largest 
country had the chance to set a bold 
example to asluggish continent. Instead, 
itplayedfor safety andfoereby simply 
postponed the day of reckoning. What 
amess!” (editorial, September 20). And 
The Guardian thinks that, “Germans 
may well want reform. But now paraly¬ 
sis looms because their nerves appear 
to have failed them”(September 19). 

This is foe same Gerhard Schroder, of 
course, who has attacked foe German 
welfare state like no one before him. 
This is the man who introduced the 
much-hated Hartz IV laws, which 
si ashed unemployment benefits and e s- 
tablishedthe so-called ‘one-eurojobs’, 
forcing the long-term unemployed to 
work for foe equivalent of a 60p-an- 
hour top-up on their meagre benefit of 
just over *360 a month (£240). The 
same man who attacked employment 
rights and the pension system, while 
handing record subsidies and tax breaks 
tothebigcompanies. And yes, the first 
post-World War II chancellorwho sent 
German troops abroad - first to Kosova 
and then Afghanistan (it is now emerg¬ 
ing that those statione d in Afghanistan 
have been involved in combat, not just 
those friendly ‘peace-keeping’ opera¬ 
tions). 

‘Weak economy’ myth 

No question, there have been many so- 
called ‘ reforms ’ unde r S chroder - very 
painful ones at that And what have they 


achieved? It all depends on who you 
ask. 

The German working class has suf- 
fere d record unemployment under thi s 
social democratic government. Almost 
12% are now without a job (an average 
of 20% in the east) - the highest for 75 
years. Wages havebeen falling for years 
- directly as a re suit of wage cuts; indi¬ 
rectly through increases below foe rate 
of inflation. Job security has been 
eroded - companies can now hire and 
fire almost at will. 

But have a closer look at German 
companies and you might be surprised. 
Not so “sluggish” as some commenta¬ 
tors make out. In fact, average profit 
figures have risen dramatically and have 


not been as high for over 35 years. Not 
a fe w c ompanie s are returning re cord 
profits - while at the same time they are 
using the myth of the weak economy to 
enforce cuts in wages and working con¬ 
ditions. 

Why then does Germany have such 
low economic growth? It is quite ob¬ 
vious,really: “German companies have 
increased their profits at foe expense of 
consumer spending. Inthe first half of 
this year, household incomes have fallen 
in real terms by 1.4% compared to last 
year,” the European hedge-fund pro¬ 
vider, Alliance Capital Management, 
rather gloatingly informs its clients 
(Economic Perspectives September 
20 ). 

In other words, many Germans sim¬ 
ply do not have enough money to buy 
what their labour has produced. The lat¬ 
est government figures show that in 
2002, the average German household 
had 1% less income compared even to 
1991 - and that was before Schroder’s 
attacks had taken effect. 

B ut German capital does not nec es- 
sarily need strong ‘indigenous’ consumer 
spending. After all, Germany is still the 
world’s bigge st and mo st profitable ex¬ 
porter. 

Anglo-Saxon model 

Contrary to foe media hype, Germany 
clearly can “afford the welfare state ”- 
and much more - as can all foe advanced 
capitalist countries. However, foe wel¬ 
fare state cannot be ‘saved’ on a per¬ 
manent basis in one country in isolation. 
By definition, this would require purely 
national solutions to give a particular 
section of foe global working class an 
advantage over workers in other coun¬ 
tries. But, while capital is still based na¬ 
tionally (benefiting from and of en being 
dependent on national protectionist 
measures and laws), it clearly functions 
as an exploitativemetabolism on a glo¬ 
bal level. 

‘Outsourcing’ of work to cheaper 


countries in and outside foe European 
Union ha snot happened as quickly as 
predicted. But it is expected to rise dra¬ 
matically as tax concessions and heavy 
subsidies for companies investing in the 
new EU states start to bring results. 
There is no effective cooperation be¬ 
tween workers and their unions in the 
different EU countries that could coor¬ 
dinate an effective fight for foe levelling 
up of wages and working conditions. As 
long as this remains foe case, the threat 
of outsourcing production to Hungary, 
foe C zech Republic and Poland remains 
very real. 

The attacks on the German welfare 
state are part of a Europe-wide (if not 
worldwide) attempt to bring to an end 


foes ettlement enforced after World War 
II. Germany, with its historically strong 
working class, experienceofNazi capi¬ 
talism and its geographical position on 
foe front line ofthe cold war, was rebuilt 
into an industrial giant - thanks to US 
Marshall aid, Keynesian pump-priming 
and significant social concessions. 

The disintegration of the USSR, 
however, meant that since the 1990s 
German capital has not only had foe 
burden ofthe former GDRto carry, but 
the opportunity to systematically roll 
back the welfare state putin place af¬ 
ter World War II. Indeed foe bourgeoi- 
sieis attempting to shift from industrial 
production to foe banking and finance 
capital characteristic of the US and 
Britain. Quite clearly, in historical terms 
foe welfare state and quasi-democracy 
expe rie nc ed in weste m Europe were a 
blip, not an inevitable by-product ofin- 
exorable capitalist progress and its 
growing maturity. Capitalism is anti¬ 
democratic, thoroughly anti-human and 
would, if it could, make us work 24 
hours a day for nothing. 

With her campaign against British 
trade unions Margaret Thatcher has so 
far been foe most succ essful in impos¬ 
ing such ‘reforms’ in Europe. But foe 
German working class has not had its 
1984-85 moment. Of course, it is sub- 
j ect to increasing attacks and setbacks 
- but it has not experienced the strate¬ 
gic defeat suffered by workers in Brit¬ 
ain 

The working class in Germany is still 
strong enough to resist foe full ‘Anglo- 
Saxon model’. Sunday’s vote will also 
have strong repercussions across Eu¬ 
rope, where similar attempts have been 
underway to ‘reform’ away the welfare 
state and workers’ rights. Naturally, the 
Telegraph paints a bleak picture: “Old 
obdurate leftists c an argue about which 
system is‘better’, but at a certain point 
it becomes irrelevant: by 2050, there 
willbemore and wealthier Americans, 
and fewer and poorer Europeans” (Sep¬ 
tember 20). 

Such a ludicrous comment would be 
quite fumy - if it was not for the sad re- 
ality of life in foe US, which produces 
anything but wealth for the majority. The 
dramatic effects of hurricane Katrina 
have clearly highlighted foe reality of foe 
‘Americanway of life’: millions ofpeo- 
ple having to juggle two or three badly 
paid jobs to get by, with the trailer park 
becoming the permanent home to an in- 
creas ing numb er of poor p eopl e and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands unable to afford 
health insurance. 

No wonder the German working clas s 
is keen to resist ‘reforms’ which would 
bring it closer to such a standard of liv¬ 
ing. The Guardian is correct to point out 
that the Linkspartei is “foe real winner” 
ofthis election (September 20). 

Success for the left 

The 8.7% achieved by the Linkspartei 
is imp re ssive by any reckoning. But it is 
truly astounding if one considers foatthe 
SPD looked certain to lose power. Im¬ 
agine a similar situation in Britain: the 
Tories revive to the point where they 
seem poised to form foe next govern¬ 
ment. Would foe left stand its ground in 
opposition to Tony Blair’s neoliberal 
policies? Would the SWPand Respect 
risk ‘letting foe Tories in’? Would the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
Workers Power fight for ‘working class 
independence’ at the polls? Or would 
they fall in once more behindNew La¬ 
bour-just as they did in 1997? 

Had foe CDU been in as poor a state 
as the Tories in Britain, the Linkspartei 
could have easily doubled its vote. 
Naturally, there was a dramatic differ¬ 
ence in the number ofvotes received in 
foe east and foe west. In foe east, where 
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to rebuild 



Angela Merkel: battered 


the PDS evolved out of the ‘official 
communist’ party (S ED) of the GDR, 
the Linkspartei polled an average of 
23.5% - and was either the sec ond or 
third strongest party everywhere. In the 
west, the party received an average of 
4.1%- with the notable exception of the 
federal state of Saarland, where it won 
17.3%. Not s o surprising perhap s when 
you consider that the Saarland used to 
be run by Oskar Lafontaine, when he 
was still a high-ranking member of the 
SPD. 

Despite the strong variation in the 
votes received, there will actually be a 
similar number of MPs from both of the 
Left Party’s component parts: out of the 
54 elected, 29 are from the east, 25 the 
west. This is explained by the compli- 
c ated electoral regulations in Germany, 
the size of the federal states, etc. While 
in Bremen, for example, the 
Linkspartei’s 7% represented one of the 
best results in the west of the country, 
the stateis so small that this share of the 
vote did not translate into an MP. 

Lafontaine’s decision to join the 
Linkspartei has helped to make the 
party a serious player- though it brings 
its own problems. Lafontaine and 
Gregor Gy si (the most prominent mem¬ 
ber of the PDS) have declared that they 
will be joint leaders of the newparlia¬ 
mentary fraction. But they come from 
completely different political back¬ 
grounds and traditions, so their joint 
leadership could be a recipe for division. 
Add to that the leaders of the W\SG (at 
least two of whom are extremely ambi¬ 
tious) and you get the potential fora bu- 
reaucrati c tus sle for space and influence 
within the new formation. 

And there are other tens ions. The for¬ 
mal unification of the PDSand WASG 
is supposed to be completed within the 
next two years, but the reality of work¬ 
ing together in parliament is likely to 
sp eed thi s up. Ho weve r, ther e i s a huge 
lack of clarity about what exactly this 
new party stands for and how it will 
operate. 

Rebirth of Gentian left 

For example, is it enough to put for¬ 
ward anational Keynesian programme 
that is supposed to “rescue the welfare 
state”? The PDS has arrived at this 
c onclusion after anumber of years (and 
now ace epts that “the market economy 
doe snot necessarily need to be over¬ 
come”), the WASG takes it as its start¬ 
ing point. However, there is strong 


opposition in both organisations to lim¬ 
iting the new party to such a narrow 
programme, which clearly does not get 
to the heart of the problem. If we ac¬ 
cept that in conditions of a declining 
global capitalismthewelfare state can¬ 
not be 4 saved’ on a permanent basis, 
then surely the left needs to provide 
answers that go beyond trying to pre¬ 
serve the status quo. 

Another bone of contention is the 
question of government participation. 
The PDS, of course, has been involved 
in a number of regional governments 
with the SPD and has overseen draco¬ 
nian cuts in social services, the imple¬ 
mentation ofHartz IV, the cancellation 
of wage agreements etc. And the first 
reaction of Gysi to the election result 
was to point out that there was now a 
“leftmajority” inparliament - he was 
clearly implying that there ought to be 
an SPD-Green-Linkspartei adminis¬ 
tration. 

However, when it became clear that 
the SPD was not prepared to enter a 
coalition with the Linkspartei on a na¬ 
tional level, mo st leaders of the PDS, and 
the W\SG too, announced that this time 
around they would not participate - but 
who knows what would happen in 
2009, by the time the next elections take 
place ... The leaderships of both par¬ 
ties certainly have no problem inprin- 
ciple when it comes to participation in 
a pro- capita list government. 

In fact four Linkspartei MP s have de- 
c la red that they would be prepared to 
support a red-green minority govern¬ 
ment right now - ie, they are for Gerhard 
Schroder remaining as chancellor and 
would undertake to vote for a number 
of SDP bills. Hiiseyin-Kenan Ay din 
(WASG), for example, declared that he 
“could very well imagine sucha constel¬ 
lation - in fact I hope it comes into be¬ 
ing” (DerSp ie gel September 21). 

From our point of view, it is unprinci¬ 
ple d for socialists to participate in capi- 
talistgovemments. Managing capitalism 
inevitably means betraying working 
class interests - history provides enough 
examples. For this reason, we urge the 
Linkspartei comrades to concentrate on 
working out aprincipled fighting pro¬ 
gramme - in opposition to whatever 
capitalist hotchpotch comes into being. 

The Left Party must demand the com¬ 
plete reversal ofthe whole raft of anti¬ 
worker legislation (passed and 
proposed). It must use its parliamentary 
presence to help mobilise that opposi¬ 


tion where it really counts - amongst the 
class itself. While the PDS has the char¬ 
acter of a real Volkspartei in the east, 
the left in the west ofthe country is still 
incredibly unconnected to the working 
class. 

Sections ofthe WASG members hip 
agree with such a perspec ti ve, but they 
are as yet an unorganised minority. 
When it comes to deciding the charac¬ 
ter and programme of the new merged 
party, this internal left opposition will 
hopefully be able to cohere its forces 
and demand a change of direction away 
from capitalist welfarism andtowards 
socialism. The PDS opposition, too, 
c ould be revitalised through the merger 
processandnew membership intake. 
The demand to withdraw Linkspartei 
support from all regional anti-worker 
governments must be a central plank of 
the left’s platform. 

Quite d early, the unificati on of the two 
partie s opens up thepotential for a real 
and honest debate about a number of 
important questions. So far, such an 
overdue development has been sidelined 
by the urgency ofpreparing forthe elec¬ 
tions. Of course, nobody expects the 
Linkspartei (or whatever it will be 
called) to immediately emerge as a 
beautiful Bolshevik butterfly from the 
swamp of German politics. But it would 
be a tragedy ifthis historic opportunity 
to build a strong socialist force in the 
land of Marx and Engels were to be 
squandered. We urge all revolutionary 
socialistsandcommunistsin Germany to 
get involved in this pro cess of shaping 
the rebirth of a strong socialist left# 


Congratulations 
from the CPGB 

Dear comrades, 

On behalf of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain I would like 
to congratulate the Linkspartei on 
your successes in the September 
18 general election. Germany is 
the key battleground in the strug¬ 
gle of the entire working class of 
Europe against neoliberal attacks. 
Your strong showing strikes a 
blow forus all. 

For international socialism! 
Mark Fischer 

national organiser, Communist 
Party of Great Britain 


Communist 
Party books 



■ Which road? 

The programmes of‘official comnxmism’were designed toservethose inthe workers’ 
movement whohad no interestinrevolution, those whopreferredcompromise wi th 
capitalismratherthan its destruction. 

Jade Conrad also deals with thereformistprogiamme ofPeto~ Taaffe’s group andlaysthe 
gnaundworknecessaryfordraffingarevoMonary programme. 

£6.95/-ll 


■ From October to August 

ArtclesbyJadeConrad,chartingtherise and demise ofthe USSR liom Stalin’s monocratb 
dictatorship to the twists andtums of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Through outthe stress is on the necessity o fdemocracy. 

£6.95/• 11 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular attention is 
paidto the Bolshevil«’anti-boycottism and their strategyfor revolution. Mtalforprind- 
pledactivists. 

£4.95/*7.50 


■ Problems of communist ovganisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy andcentralism? Jack Conradexplores 
this thomyissueand shows that unity in actio n is on ly sustainable when min oritie s h ave 
the rightto organise and become the mg on ty 

£4.95/•7.50 


■ A plan for m Biers 

The CommunistParty’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992coalreview. 
Thecaseis made forworkingclass self activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill farm usly 
disownedit. 


£1.00/*1.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad arguesthatthe working class can and mustestablish a fully articulated 
programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe stampedby the 
wo rkin g class, whi ch is ready tori ts domin ati on andrapid emancipatory extension. 

£5.00/*7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £20/*30 and save £9.80/-IB 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which voad? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/ • 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return toCPGBaddress 
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LABOUR LEFT 


Glimmer 
of hope 

What are the prospects for this year’s Labour Party 
conference? How should revolutionary socialists unite theory 
and practice in this period? 


Labour and 

The role of revolutionaries is to understand 
and connect with the living mass 
movement, argues Graham Bash in this 
edited version of his speech to this year’s 
Communist University. But what do we do 
when that movement is at a low ebb? 


T his week there were two clear 
statements against the war on Iraq 
- from the Liberal Democratcon- 
feience and the Church of England bish¬ 
ops! So whatofthe labour movement? 
TUC congress came out with a low- 
key,but clear-cutstatement calling for 
aspeedy withdrawal of troops. Butwill 
this survive the Labour Party confer¬ 
ence? 

Those ofuswho remember the trade 
unions’capitulationonlraq atl as ty ear’s 
conference are entitledtofear the worst 
The oppo sition onpensions at the TUC 
will, however, findexpress ion at Labour 
Party conference and could be one of 
the key debates. 

In the past few weeks, I have been 
reading a lotof Labour Party history, es¬ 
pecially of thelast25 yearsorso. What 
strikes me isthe extent of the complic¬ 
ity ofthe trade union leadership in the 
betrayals of this so-called ‘Labour’ 
government. New Labour is not just 
some old-iashioned, rightwing faction of 
the Labour Party. It is a direct repre¬ 
sentative ofthe capitalist classin away 
that even the likes of Callaghan and 
Wilson were not. 

Andyet,itis chastening torecall that 
it was the TUC general council that pre- 
vented Labour from supporting 
McDonald in 1931. The question we 
therefore need to ask is why- in today’s 
world - has there been such collusion 
by the trade union leadership with the 
government ofBlair. In political toms, 
it is atl east on a par withthe McDonald 
government. 

Isupposethemoodthat will domi¬ 
nate the Labour conference - and the 
party for the next year - will be one of 
anticipating the post-Blair era. Although 
one or two union leaders have raised 
doubts about support for Brown, I will 
not be holding my breath How many 
will actually oppose Brown, when it 
comes to it? And what viable left can¬ 
didate exists to run against Brown any- 


W ith over a week to go before 
the end of our September 
fund, I am pleased to an¬ 
nounce that we have already 
smashed through our £500 target 
This unexpected success has re¬ 
sulted mainly from one large dona¬ 
tion - no less than £240 from our 
comrades of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group. Originally in- 
tendedforthe CPGB’s Summer Of 
fensive, this gift isj ust as welcome in 
the autumn! 

I can also report a number of 
small a*, but no less valued contribu¬ 
tions whi ch have helped push up our 
total to a more than useful £610. 
Special thanks also this week go to 
comrade GJ for her £30 cheque, PR 
for the extra tenner to go with his 
resub and CR, who contributed an¬ 
other £10 via ourwebsite. 


way? So I assume that the ‘realistic’ strat¬ 
egy of the uni on leadership will b e to try to 
pressurise Brown to adopt a more pro-un¬ 
ion stance. 

Well, this has not been too effective so 
far. When Brown addressed TUC con¬ 
gress, the re was no reference at all to the 
Gate Gourmet workers, no commitment 
to repealing any of the anti-trade union 
laws. Unles s the movement is rebui It from 
the bottom up, then the trade uni on lead¬ 
ership willnot be under much pressure to 
demand anything substantial from the La¬ 
bour leadership, who ever rep laces Blair. 

I am aware that I have occasionally b een 
criticisedforrepresenting the ‘miserablist’ 
tendency in the Lab our left, butl honestly 
do not look to party conference or to the 
year ahead with any great confidence. I sup¬ 
pose that the best thingthat is happening is 
the developmentofthe Labour Represen¬ 
tation Committee, which has putout an al¬ 
ternative programme for a Labour 
govemmentand is develop ingrelations with 
sections of thetrade uni onmovementin joint 
strugg le ag ains t New L ab our. 

The LRC’srelationship to the leaderships 
of the larger unions is very much at adis- 
tance. There is still insufficient relationship 
with thebasesofthoseunions -or rather 
thatrelationship is still initserrbryonic stage. 
The mess age ofthe LRC - and of the La¬ 
bour left generally - is that the struggle is 
betweenthe real labour movement and real 
Labour Party, onthe one side, andtheNew 
Lab our fac tion that has usurped the lead¬ 
ership of our party, on the other. 

This approach appeals to the residual 
class loyalty of many workers to the La¬ 
bour Party. This cannot be ignored, but in 
order for those words to become a mate¬ 
rial force; the leff nu stbuildit s forces among 
the rank and file of thetrade union move¬ 
ment. What strikes me from a re-reading 
ofTony Bern’s diaries is that in theperiod 
of the early 1970s we saw the enormous 
industrial strength of the trade unions and 
the linked political upsurge ofthe Bennite 
movement in the party in the early 198 0s. 


Talking of which, it doesbear repeat¬ 
ing that this facility is very much 
underused - especially when you con¬ 
sider the thousands of readers who 
regularly look through the Weekly 
Worker online (over the last seven days 
there were 14,068 visitors to our 
website, for example). Ifeachweekjust 
five or sixcomrades did the same as CR, 
our financeswouldbe on amuch firmer 
footing. 

Now that we have passed not only 
the £500 barrier but £600 too, how 
about setting our sights on a total of 
£7 50 this month? That would go some 
way to make up for the overall shortfall 
we have run up so far in 2005. 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order fbim, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


One example really struck me. On N o- 
vember28 1 974 at Labour Party con¬ 
ference, which was postponed due to 
the election, Tony Benn wrote: “This 
enormous centre of power, namely the 
Labour confidence at Central Hall, was 
dominating parliament; it was much 
more important than parliament.” 

How things have changed. This 
places obj ective limits on what is capa¬ 
ble ofbeing achieved today. That is not 
an excuse for inactionor pursuing wrong 
strategies, but it does give us a clear¬ 
headed view o fwhat i s po ss ib le. 

The annual conference is always an 
opportunity to review the progress - or 
lack of it - that Labour Left Briefing 
has made in the preceding 12 months. 
LLB has certainly maintained the qual¬ 
ity of its coverage and as a journal it is 
going from strength to strength. How¬ 
ever, if it is asse ssed as an organising 
force, then we are running to a stand¬ 
still, like all s ections o f the left Itrequires 
more than goodpublications and skilled 
j oumalism to create a movement. 

At the moment, I am spending a lot 
of time ‘retreating’ intotheory. I am try¬ 
ing to reassess the historical analysis I 
have had ofthe Labour Party. In par¬ 
ticular, I am trying to understand the 
particularperiodweare in. This is ab¬ 
solutely necessary,but the separation it 
implies between theory and practice is 
itselfaproductofobjective conditions. 
Only periods of working class upsurge 
can bring the two together. Part of our 
practice must be to attempt to rebuild 
the organisations ofthe labour move¬ 
ment - b oth of the trade uni ons and the 
Labour Party, to facilitate this upsurge. 

However, to someextentat least, this 
downturn is an objective phenomenon 
that is outside our control. There are de- 
velopmentsintemationallythatcangive 
us hope - the heroic struggles in Latin 
America and the crisis of the Repub lican 
rightin the US. These can impact posi¬ 
tively onourown struggle; of course. 

Now, the analysis I have outlined 
aboveis hardly very stimulating. Italmost 
makes me retreat into the methodology 
of Weekly Worker ; which seems to be 
‘forgetaboutpractice and concentrate on 
the world of ideas ’. Almost, butnotquite 
... thing sain’tthat bad. 

We must endeavour - even in this 
bleak period - to maintain the sem¬ 
blance of a unity between the two in 
the one pi ace where it really matters: 
the mass organisations of the work¬ 
ing class • 

Graham Bash 


Labour Against 
the War 

Fringe meeting: ‘Iraq: End the 
occupation - bring the troops 
home’. Sunday September 25, 
7pm, Friends Meeting House, 
Ship Street, Bright on. 

Speakers include Tony Benn, 
Reg Keys, Michael Meacher, 
HouzanMahmoud(Organisation 
for Women’s Freedom), Jeremy 
Corbyn, Gerry Doherty(TSSA), 
Christine Shawcroft (NEC). 
Chair: Alan Simps on. 


T hequestionofwhat theBritish revo¬ 
lution wi 11 look like has notbeor top 
of my list of pressing questions to 
answer for the last 25 years or so. 

However contradictory this period has 
been in Britain and internationally, it has 
essentially beenone of setback, defeat and 
downturn forthe movements ofthe work¬ 
ing class and the oppressed: the untram- 
melledpo wer andhegemonyofthe United 
States empire, and its wars with British 
support onthe rest ofthe world; the de- 
structionofthe SovietUnion; the tragedies 
in the Middle EastandAfrica; and the rise 
of ethnic divi sion, ethnic cleans ing and re- 
ligi ous frmdamentali sm; and, inBritain, the 
working class marginalised, its political 
representation allbut destroyed, with the 
Labour Party taken overby Thateherites; 
a massivepolitical vacuum and crisis of 
representation; and growing moves to¬ 
wards centrali sed state power and the de¬ 
struction of civil liberties. 

Now, of course, in this period there have 
been countervailing forces as well: revo¬ 
lutionary developments in various countries 
ofthe world, including Venezuela andotha' 
parts of Latin America; an dthe enormous, 
spontaneous anti-warmovementinthis 
country andintemationally inthe anti-capi¬ 
talist movement, none of which we should 
ignore or downplay. But, overall, the pic¬ 
ture for the last generation has been one 
of retreat, defeat anda struggle for survival. 
So there are no grounds for fe ckless op¬ 
timism. 

And yet, if revolutionaries are to con¬ 
tinue to struggle in these conditions, we 
must equally avoid the opposite error of 
cynicism, demoralisationand los s ofhope, 
which are unforgivable ina revolutionary. 
It is necessary to reassess what is the role 
of revolutionaries ina period such as this 
-how we fight back, how we interact with 
the resto fthe revolutionary mo vement and 
the broader movement of the working 
class and oppressed, and how we begin 
to reassemble the forcesfor revolutionary 
change. For one thing is certain: ifrevolu- 
tion is now les s certain and probable than 
many of us thought a generation ago (and 
a ge neration ago I thought it was pretty 
certain), never has itbeen more neces sary. 

It mayb e help ful for me to codi fy, point 
by point, my position on what revolution 
is and what revolutionariesshoulddo. 

(1) No revolutionary organisation can be 
bui It, or revolutionary unity which is of any 
use achieved, unless those involved in 
buildingthatrevolutionary group are at the 
same time engaged in the struggle for the 
broadest unity and strength ofthe broada~ 
labour mo vement. 

(2) As Marx and Engelswrote in the Com¬ 
munist manifesto over 150 years ago, 
communi sts have no inta-ests separate and 
apartfrom those ofthe working class. Any 
organisation that puts its own interests 
above and separate from those of the 
broader movement can only build a sect. 
(3) A revolutionary group or party, on the 
one hand, and the united front, on the other, 
are not alternatives, but part of the same 
process. You cannotbuilda revolutionary 
group organically linked to andpartofthe 
working class movement outside the 
struggle for a united front. Remember 
Trotsky’s definition of soviets as the high¬ 
est form of a unitedfront in hi swritings on 
Germany. 

(4) We have been bequeathed the con- 
ceptof the Leninistrevolutionaryp arty that 


is distorted - Stalinised-by those such as 
Zinoviev, whoprovide apicture of arevo- 
lutionary group appearing almost ready¬ 
made with aperfect programme, setting 
up itsbanner,frghtingoff the reformists and 
centrists, and when the momentcomesin 
1917 the masses flock behind its banner. 
It is absolute crap, of course: it did not 
happen like that at all. Yet this vers ion of 
history has found its way into the revolu- 
tionarymovement, including the Trotskyist 
movement, justifyingthe most grotesque 
bureaucratic centralism of s ectariangroups 
- at its worst Gerry Heafy’s group - and 
the concept of the struggle fora revolu¬ 
tionary programme, hermetically sealed 
from the experience ofthe working class. 
And I think the Weekly Worker falls into 
this error. 

(5) A revolutionary programme, revolu¬ 
tionary consciousness, is ultimately acon- 
sciousness ofthe actual and potential 
strength ofthe international working class 
movement, an attempt to give a conscious 
expression to theunderlying material re¬ 
alities. Anything else - supra-historical 
principles,abstractions-become religious 
mantras little better than three Hail Marys 
and a Glory Be. 

(6) In considering what arevolutionlooks 
like, and what arevolutionary party looks 
like, we are not starting from scratch. We 
do have the benefit of historical experi¬ 
ence. That historical experience is not a 
replacementfor concrete analysi s, but it is 
a guide, a starting point. And my starting 
point is the statement of Marx andEngels 
that we communists have no interests 
separate from thoseof the working class. 
My starting point is the historical experi¬ 
ence of the Russian Revolution. And I 
again repeat: a starting point, not an end 
point 

Bolsheviks 

Ibelieve the Bolshevik Party is a model. 
Not the Bolsheviks of pre-1917, who 
were sometimes divorced from the labour 
movement and sometim es s ectarian, nor 
the Bolsheviks of post-1917 when bu¬ 
reaucratic degeneration was beginning. 
My model is theBolshevikParty of 1917, 
which operated in conditions infinitely 
more favourable than tho se we can dream 
of in this country, facing as they did an 
impotent bourgeoisie, and therefore a 
weak re formist current in the workers’ 
movement. Yet even in these conditions, 
these revolutionaries succeeded intaking 
power, because they understood the cen¬ 
trality of the united front Their slogan was 
not‘Po wer tothe Bolsheviks’. It was ‘All 
power to the soviets’, which were the 
united front bodies of the working class. 
The highest form, as Trotsky explained, as 
opposed to the lowest form, which is 
probably the British Labour Party. 

M arcel Liebman, in his incredibly bril¬ 
liant book, Leninism under Lenin, de¬ 
scribed the Bolshevik Party of that time. 
He wrote: “Inthe course of 1917 in Rus¬ 
sia, the masses and the party came to¬ 
gether. Theproletariatidentifieditselfwith 
an organisation that had bee ome forthe 
first time its own organisation. The terms 
of the relation between class and party, 
between guided clas s and guiding party, 
the cl assthati s 1 ed and the party that leads, 
were reversed - the Bolshevik party hav¬ 
ing at last agreed to submit itself to the 
revolutionary proletariat.” WhatLiebman 
calls libertarian Leninism was made p os- 
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sible because the party ceased to be in 
relation to the masses an external body, an 
organ imposing its elf as leader. 

Now, die point is that this is not justan 
academic discussion To the extent that we 
arepartof arevolutionaiy organisational 
not a sect, the struggle for the united front 
and the unity o f the working clas s i s what 
wealwaysdo, not atthe cost ofprogram- 
matic clarity or as an altmative to it,but 
sideby side withit. Now my approach to 
revolutionarypolitics in some ways is not 
a comfortable one, and nor should it be. 
It i s to begin in our practice now to try to 
unify what are in today’s non-revolution- 
ary conditions opposites. Qr rather, to 
break down the divisions between what 
appear to be opposites. I mean the divi¬ 
sions between theory and practice, be¬ 
tween the revolutionary left and the 
workingclass. The divisionsbetween poli¬ 
tics and life itself- for the revolution is not 
something that happens in the outside 
world: we arepartofthat revolution, and 
it i s part of us, a ffecting the way that we 


as human beings relate to the rest of the 
world 

Comrades, please do not accuse me of 
trying to set up communes or islands of 
socialism in the capitalist world On the 
contrary, all these divisions can only be 
overcome as revolutionary conditionsun¬ 
fold And all our attempts in this period can 
only bepartial. B ut our practi ce must at¬ 
tempt to prefigure as be st as we can the 
revolution that we are trying to give ex¬ 
pression to. 

I have referred to Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Trotsky as our starting points and 
guides to action. I do not apologise for 
that: I am a Trotskyist (and I do not deny 
itis uncomfortable being a Trotskyist inthe 
Labour Tarty). But atthe same time there 
are anumberof negative historical expe¬ 
riences , whena failure to understand what 
a revolution is, and what a revolutionary 
party must do, can have disastrous con¬ 
sequences. 

Now the obvious exampl e is the role of 
the old Bolsheviks in 1917. Kamenev, 
Zinoviev, Stalin repeated by rote Lenin’s 
old, inadequate formulationofthe ‘demo¬ 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
p eas antry’, mi sundersto od the underlying 
revolutionary realities and opposed the 
ro ad to revolution Aperfect example with 
the old Bolsheviks of treating the pro¬ 
gramme as asetofabstractions,religious 
mantras to be repeated outside of any 
concrete analysisofthe livingconditions. 

Portugal 

But the mostgl aring example in my lifetime 
wasthe Portuguese revolutionin 1974-75. 
The greatest crime for any revolutionary 


is not to make a mistake -1 have made 
verymany. The greatest crime for arevo- 
lutionary is actually to endup onthe wrong 
side of tiie bairicades. And that is exactly 
what a section of the Trotskyist movement 
didin the Portuguese revoluti on TheHealy 
and Lambert groups, and the group around 
the American Socialist Workers Party. 

Portugual was the closest western Eu¬ 
rope has co me to revolution in my lifetime 
- cof ainlycloso- than Trance in 1968 and 
certainly the clo sest since immediately af- 
t a* World War II. Itdidnot follow theusual 
pattern. In many ways it was apartial, di s- 
torted, bureaucratised revolution, led by 
sections of the disaffected armed forces 
withina state apparatus that hadsplit along 
class lines. Thus led to a form of dual 
power - not in the classic sense of the 
bourgeois state and the soviets, but the 
bourgeois state itself splitting, sothat sec¬ 
tions of it were actually representing the 
power ofthe working class. 

The StalinistCommunist Party however 
much it held back the revolutionary 


forces, was onthe workers’ side of that 
divide; and the Sociali st Party, a creation 
ofwestem European capitalism, was on 
the bourgeois side. Our revolutionaries, 
disdainingto see a revolution whenitstared 
them in the face, saw a struggle between 
the armed forces and the bourgeois state 
on one side, and the Socialist Party, a 
workers’ party, on the other. And they 
ended up supporting counterrevolution 

I amnotabitterperson, but Irem em¬ 
ber feeling a depth ofbittemess andshame 
that asection o four movement, and actu¬ 
ally some sections of the groupofwhich I 
wasa member, could actually end up sup¬ 
porting counterrevolution. Thoseonthe 
Labour left who did not have these luna¬ 
tic mantras to follow saw this was a revo - 
lution. The Times and The Daily 
Telegraph thought this was a revoluti on. 
But our Trotskyists could seenothing of 
the kind. This was not just an error - it was 
a crime. 

The end ofthe Portuguese revolution, 
in Novemb er 1975, re pres ented the end 
of myrevolutionary youth But I will never 
forget those endless, exhausting demon¬ 
strations of revo lut ionaryworkersin Lis¬ 
bon, led by Copcon, the armed forces 
movement. I remember goingthroughthe 
streets - these demonstrations took hours 
and it was terribly hot in August - and 
passing narrow alleys, seeing oldwomen 
inblack shouting their support. It was a 
revolution that wentdeep- itwentalmost 
so deep that youmight have thought some 
revolutionaries would actually recognise it 
was happening. But they did not. 

This is what happens when you impose 
abstract, ahistorical schema on concrete 


revolutionary conditions. For the record, 
by the way, Cliff, Grant and Mandd may 
not have understood properly the devel¬ 
opment ofthe Portuguese revolution, but, 
to give them credit, they had the instinct 
and class loyalty to stand on the right side 
ofthe barricades. They did not necessar¬ 
ily recognise why, but they were on the 
right side. 

Venezuela 

A third example, whi chi s a cunentone, is 
the unfolding revolutionary situation in 
Venezuela, where the revoluti on ary left, 
myself included, have been slow to come 
alive to the potential for revolutionary de¬ 
velopments there. I am going to do some¬ 
thing Ihave never done before: going to 
quote extensively from Alan Woods of 
Socialist Appeal. I have no illusions inthis 
group - they are sectarians, they are ide¬ 
alists, and I grewup as a revolutionary 
Trotskyist in opposition to what I per¬ 
ceived to be their centrism, which is not 
something I am now changing my mind 
about. But all credit to them for their work 
on Venezuela. 

As I read Alan Woods’ Venezuela 
book, somephrases hit methatl think can 
inform our discussion about what arevo- 
lution is and about what revolutionaries 
shouldbe doing.He startsoffby quoting 
from Lenin: “Who ever expects to see a 
pure social revolution will never live to see 
it Such a person pays lip service to revo- 
lutionwithout understandingwhatrevolu- 
tionis.” Woods says there are “Marxists 
of all kinds - some have read a lot, some 
not so much, some have taken the trouble 
to penetrate the essence ofthe Marxist 
methodto make a careful study of dialec¬ 
tics, while others have merely skatedover 
the surface. Reading the writings of such 
Marxism, one always has the impression 
of entering into the dark basement of a 
public library thathas remained closed for 
many years. Full ofundigested knowledge 
- airless, dusty, sterile: this is Marxism 
stripped of dialectics, stripped ofitsrevo- 
lutionary soul. This kind of Marxism is quite 
compatible with reformism and passivity, 
because it never leaves thearm chair and 
slippers. 

“A revolutionary must have an under¬ 
standing of the dialectical method, that 
takes its starting point not from abstract 
definitions andaxioms,butfrom the living 
reality, in all its ooncretenes s, richnes s, and 
contradictions. He or she must take the 
movement ofthe masses as it is, as it has 
historically developed, and strive by all 
means to enter into contact with it, estab¬ 
lish adialogue withit, and‘fertilise itwith 
the ideas of Marxism”’ - that is where you 
see the ideal ism. 

But he continues: “Formalistic thinkers 
do not bother their hea ds with a c areful 
study of fects and processes, they do not 
have to work hard to discover the lawsof 
motion of a given revolution, because they 
know, or imagine they know, the laws of 
revolution in general. Thus armed they do 
not need to waste time stu(tying the facts, 
theymerdy apply their preconceivedideas 
and definitions to the facts. Armed with 
such potent knowledge the formalistcan 
decide in advance whether to recognise 
the events in Venezuela, or any other coun¬ 
try, as a revolution or not. From the Ol¬ 
ympian heights they re fuse to give the 
Venezuelan revolution a birth certificate. 
Fortunately therevolution doesnot know 
about this excommunication, and cares 
even less about it.” 

“In ordinary times, the state, be it mo¬ 
narchical or democratic, elevates itself 
above the nation, and hi story is made up 
by specialists in that line ofbusiness. But 
at these crucial moments, when the old 
order becomesno longer endurable to the 
masses, they break open thebarriers ex¬ 
cluding them from the political arena, 
sweep aside their traditional representa¬ 
tives , and create by their own interference 
the initial ground wo rkfor anew regime. 

This, I think, is a very important state¬ 


ment from Alan Woods. It talks about 
understanding the objective laws of any 
concrete revolution. And not only recog¬ 
nising the obj ective forces, but interven¬ 
ing in them, so that we become part of 
objective reality. No wthati sthe statement 
tome ofwhatrevolutionary politics is. The 
spiritofrevoluti on mustenter us, become 
partofus, and dictate ourpractice. 

Labour Parly 

Whichb rings me really to my last and most 
fundamental point. Revolutions about a 
trans fer of p ower and the struggl e for revo¬ 
lution is a struggle for power. Thisraises 
the coreissue ofhow we canstrugglefor 
power in conditions of a bureaucratised 
trade union movement in retreat, and a 
Labour Party that has been re duced to a 
shell of a labour movementorganisation. 

Now Ihave just comeacross a docu¬ 
ment I wrote 28 years ago. I got this out 
and thought, ‘Good, I can use this as a 
stick to beat the Weekly Worker with. ’ But 
actually it is a stick to beat me with, be¬ 
cause there are problems with it. At that 
time, in 1978, there was a living Labour 
Party for all its feults. And now we have 
just the shell, the skeleton, of a Labour 
Party. So, if this analysis is now wrong, 
what do we do about it? I do not actually 
know the answers. 

I wrote: “We cle arly do not have the 
perspective of turning the Labour Party 
into a revolutionary party. The working 
class revolution in Britaincan be wononly 
under the leadership of a revolutionary, 
Bolshevik-type party That party will not 
bebuilt independently of the struggle in¬ 
side the Labour Party, by gradually ac¬ 
cumulating its numbers until it rivals the 
Labour Party.” That is clearly the case 
still. 

However, I continued: “This is impos¬ 
sible, given the traditions and develop¬ 
ment of the British labour movement. The 
centrepiece ofthebuil ding oftherevolu- 
tionaryparty is the struggle within the rank 
and f ilebodies of the Labour Party and 
trade unions, as embryonic and potential 
forms ofproletarian statepower. To win 
as many ofthese bodies as possible be¬ 
hind the vanguard leada-ship as bulwarks 
ofthe revoluti on” Itwastoughto say that 
in 1978, but it is impossible to say it now 

My conclusion was: “The task of the 
revolutionary party isto struggle so far as 
possible so that this can be done in the 
name of, and on behalf of, those existing 
organisations. Now, we reject a perspec¬ 
tive of split in both senses ofthe phrase. 
While we are not crystal ball gazers, we 
nonetheless regarditas mostunlikely that 
the Labour Party will be splitor destroyed, 
short of anall-out revolutionary situation. 
We take this view because werecognise 
the Labour Party as thepolitical expres¬ 
sion of the trade union movement. The 
rightwingmaysplitoff,astheydidin 1931. 
But this would leave the Labour Party’s 
trade union base intact. Even a left split, 
such as that of the Independent Labour 
Party in the 193 Os, would have scant ef¬ 
fect unles s the maj orunions di saffiliated 
fromthe Labour Party.” 

And we can s ee what has happened in 
the last few years. The Socialist Labour 
Party under Scargill, then the Socialist 
Alliance, split and nobody noticed 

So: “There maybe splits from the La¬ 
bour Party -probably from the right, pos¬ 
sibly from the left - but there can be no 
fundamental split within the Labour Party 
an dthe trade unions until the trade unions 
themselves break away, andthisisunlikely 
short of a revolutionary situation. And we 
have no perspective ourselves of splitting 
from theLabour Party, while its tradeun- 
ion base remainsintact. We reject the strat¬ 
egy of tendencies [such as the Militant 
Tendency at that time] which see them¬ 
selves as splitting from theLabour Party 
at a certain stage and then applying the 
united frontto it from outside. [Militant did 
worse than that under Taaffe: they actu¬ 
ally split from it and now regard it as a 


bourgeois party, which is a madness.] On 
the contrary, as far as possible our aim is 
to speak in the name of theLabour Party 
againstthe reformists who leadit. 

“Our conclusion takes us backtowhere 
we started ... to the contradiction be¬ 
tween trade unions and politics, which is 
contain edwithin the unity ofthe trade un¬ 
ions and the Labour Party. Wehave seen 
thatthe Labour Party, bom out of the trade 
unions, isnotmeretyone of manypolitical 
organisations based on the working class, 
or even one of the biggest and most im¬ 
portant, like it is onthe continent. 

“In essentials it is theon/y one, for un¬ 
like on the continent where the Commu¬ 
nist Parti es of the Third Intemati onal were 
bomout of splits within social democracy, 
in Britain the Labour Party did not split. 
The Communist Party is an artificial crea¬ 
tion, was aftisionofgroups outside the 
Labour Party, and despite its industrial 
weight, it remainspoliticallyinsignifrcant. 
And the split-offs to the left from theLa¬ 
bour Party, such a s the ILP, as well a s to 
the right, have been a split from the trade 
unions and have led to political destruc¬ 
tion 

“Revolutionise the trade unions and you 
can create the conditions, the only condi¬ 
tions, in which the natureof thelinkbe- 
tween the Labour Party and the trade 
unions can be revolutionised, in whi ch the 
deformed, indirect relationship between 
the working class and the Labour Party 
can begintobe trans formed, and in which 
a militant, conscious working class can 
beg in to assert political control over its own 
organisations, wresting them out of the 
dominationby the bourgeoisie and the la- 
bourbureaucracy. 

“Nowthisisno formula for stating that 
in a revolutionary upsurge the working 
masses will automatically flow into the 
Labour Party.” 

I did not believe it then and I certainty 
do not believe it now. “At this stage itis 
quite impossibleto be certain whether 
in revolutionary conditions the unitary 
natureof the British labour movement 
would be realised at a higher level, or 
whether it would decisively split under 
the strain. What we can and do assert 
is that only in those conditions would the 
very question be posed. Ours therefore 
is no formulation fortuming the Labour 
Party into a revolutionary party, any 
more than wehave had the perspective 
of turning the trade unions into a revo¬ 
lutionary party. Ours is a formula for a 
patient, consistent struggle, within these 
organisations, for a conscious, revolu¬ 
tionary alternative, rooted in militant 
class struggle, to help take those con¬ 
tradictions to the limit, and leave no stone 
unturned to win over, to rescue, to trans¬ 
form, as many sections of the official, 
existing labour movement into bulwarks 
ofthe revolution.” 

All of this leads ultimately, as I said in 
1978, to the demand, in revolutionary 
conditions, to the leaders of the labour 
movement: break with the bourgeoisie, 
take the p ower - whi ch was whatTrotsky 
said in the transitional programme, and 
was actually the calloftheBolsheviks, to 
the highest forms ofthe united front, the 
soviets, in 1917. 

But the problemis this. We carmotraise 
that question at this time inrelation to the 
Labour Party, which is now only a shell, 
not aliving, real Labour Party. S o what 
conclusion do we draw? Is it that we can 
somehow just bypass thathistorical stage 
and create our pure revo lutionary party by 
working with the other revolutionary 
groups, similar to the practice of the 
Weekly Workerl Is that really a way to 
buil d a revoluti onary party? 

Qr is the precondition for any revolu¬ 
tionary organisation areal, living labour 
movement and Labonr Party ?Andin those 
circumstances is it not our job to actually 
rebuild the organisations of the labour 
movement, as a precondition for fighting 
for revolutionary leadership within it?# 



Graham Bash: not comfortable 
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MULTICULTURALISM 


New Orleans 

comes to Britain? 



H urricane Katrina vengefully ex¬ 
posed the gross inequalities that 
blight the United States. The 
world saw how the faces of those left 
strande d and desperate in New Orleans 
were overwhelming not white, 

like most of those who composed the 
middle to higher echelons of the various 
state and federal agencies (particularly 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency). Far from being an ugly phe¬ 
nomenon on the steady retreat, 
ghettoisation, it seems, still effects and 
distorts American society with the same 
or even greater intensity than that which 
we associate with the ‘badolddays’ of 
the pre-civil rights era. 

Surely the United Kingdom though, 
with its decades of ‘enlightened 
multiculturalism’ and institutional anti¬ 
racism - not to mention its proud social 
democratic heritage - has a fundamen¬ 
tally different social make-up to the US ? 
If a Katrina or worse struck Britain, no 
doubt we would allmuck in together like 
in the‘good old days’ of the Blitz-with 
the Smiths and the Patels forming new 
bonds ofkinship and unity. Communi¬ 
ties hitherto disconnected would forge 
friendships. Order and British decency 
would be restored 

Well, think again - some suggest. 
Trevor Phillips, chairman of the Com¬ 
mission for Racial Equality, has voiced 
the concern that the UK is becoming 
more, not less, ghettoised and argued 
that Katrina should serve as awake-up 
call to those who believe that we have 
a racially/ethnically integrated society in 
Britain. In fact, worries Phillips, 
multiculturalist Britain is splintering at an 
alarming rate. 

This i s the mes sage that Brita in’s pre¬ 
mier “race chief” ( The Sunday Times 
September 18) was due to give on 
Thursday September 22 to the Man¬ 
chester Council for Community Rela¬ 
tions (whose slogan is, interestingly 
enough, ‘All different - all equal’,a for- 
mulationstrikingly ran inis cent ofthe old 
apartheid‘equal but different’ credo). 
Britainis at risk of “sleep walking” into 
“New Orleans-style segregation”, 
Phillips says in his much leaked speech, 
with “passively coexisting ethnic and 
religious communities, eyeing each other 
over the fences of our differences”. If 
something urgent is not done, he contin¬ 
ues, the “nightmare” of“ fully fledged 
ghettos” will come to Britain. 

Already, accordingto Phillips, UK so¬ 
ciety is “becoming more divided by race 
and religion” - evidence lies in the fact 
that “our ordinary schools” are gradu¬ 
ally “becomingmore exclusive”, with 
“virtual ‘Whites, keep out’ signs in some 
urban institutions”, and even the univer¬ 
sities are “starting to become colour- 
coded”. Bleakly, Phillips fears thatsome 
districts are on their way to be ing “lit¬ 
eral black holes into which nobody goes 
without fe ar and trepidation and from 
which nobody ever escapes undam¬ 
aged”. 

Given this grim, not to say exagger¬ 
atedly pessimistic, scenario,Phillips be¬ 
lieves that the authorities might soon 
have no choice but to force ‘white’ 
schools to take large numbers of ethnic 
minority pupils in orderto combat com- 
munalism and aid integration - a sort of 
UK version, if you like, of the disastrous 
bussing strategy deployed by a pressu¬ 
rised US federal govemment during the 


1960s as part of its bid to undermine the 
segregationistgrip of the southern states, 
whose educational institutions were rac¬ 
ist citadels. Instead of making students 
travel to the other side of their city, how 
about massively increasing spending on 
deprived inner-city schools, as a way of 
achieving equality? 

Of course, apropos of Phillips, we 
have been here before. Until recently, he 
was regarded as one of the leading ad- 
vocates - indeed the apostle - of 
multiculturalism, automatically making 
him the bete noire of rabid anti- 
multi culturalists like Norman Tebbit and 
Melanie Phillips of the Daily Mail. 
However,he appears to have grown dis¬ 
enchanted with theideologyanditsim- 
plications. Notab ly, in an interview with 
The Times lastyear, he proclaimed - to 
great liberal and ‘politically correct’ dis¬ 
may - that multiculturalism was out of 
date because it encouraged “separate¬ 
ness” between communities. Specifi¬ 
cally, and now very topically post-July 
7, Phillips focused on the situation of 
young muslims in the UK, claiming that 
they were being “indoctrinated by ex¬ 
tremists” who toldthemthey wouldnever 
be part of British society, because of 
their colour andreligion. 

In the view of Phillips: “The first thing 
we must do iscallthem British again and 
again and again. Tell them they are Brit¬ 
ish muslims and we accept them.” Logi¬ 
cally, for Phillips, this introduced the 
imperative to “assert a core of 
Britishness”, because we find ourselves 
in “a different world from the 1960s and 
1970s”. He also adde d - further shock¬ 
ing his former comrade-in-arms - that 
multiculturalism in fact stood for the 
wrong values: “What we should be talk¬ 
ing about now is how we reach an inte - 
grated society - one in which people are 
equal under the law, where there are 
some shared values” (April 3 2004). 

Communists say there is a kernel of 
truth to Phillips’s words - then and now. 
Yes,the ideology ofmulticulturalism has 
been divisive and anti-integrationalist - 
but, of course, our analysis and con¬ 
cerns are of a fundamentally different 
natureto Phillips’s. The CRE chairman, 
as a comfortable, well-salaried bour¬ 
geois, naturally fears ‘instability’ and 
‘division’, as such a state of affairs poses 
a direct material threat to him and his 
class - the current ruling order must be 
defended and preserved at all costs. 
Therefore, quite understandably, Phillips 
wants the state and the ruling class to be 
in possess ion of a convincing set of ide¬ 
as, an ideology, which will make the 
masses look to the national flag - not 
class - for its prime source of loyalty and 
identification. 

In the past, Phillips clearly thought 
thatmulticulturalismwas oneofthemain 
ideological vehicles to deliverthis much 
desired social peace. Now, it appears, 
he no longer fee Is that to be the c ase. If 
anything, multiculturalism- p aitly thanks 
to the negative example of the United 
States - is beginning to look like a bit of 
a bad bet for increasing members ofthe 
ruling elite and their backers. Instead, 
Phillips, and others, are trying to con¬ 
struct a ‘new patriotism’, which remains 
fully committed to bourgeois anti-racism 
but dumps most or all ofthe increasingly 
awkward no strums o f multicultural ism. 

On the other hand, we communists 
have always argued that multiculturafist 


ideology and implementation, especially 
in local government, has introduced ret¬ 
rogressive divisions - that is, reducing 
the working class to a patchwork quilt 
of different and competing (so-called) 
ethnic and racial groupings and sub- 
groupings. In this way, multiculturalism 
and its cult of ‘difference’ acts to erode 
the socialist project and ultimately acts 
as a rival , not an adjunct, to our inter¬ 
nationalism. 

Indieatively, Harriet Harman, now 
minister for constitutional affairs, seems 
to sympathi se with Phi llips’s comm ents. 
She has stated that the UK was “look¬ 
ing like America”, with some ofBritain’s 
poor and black sinking into the same 
‘underclass’ position as those intheUS 
who were so batteredby Katrina. 

Here, presumably, Harman is refer¬ 
ring to arecent YouGov poll for the CRE 
-which showed that 83% ofwhites have 
no friends who a re practising muslims, 
while only 48% of no n-white people do. 
It also revealed that 94% of whites, 
compared with 47% of people from eth¬ 
nic minorities, say most or all their 
friends are white. Additionally, a Mori 
poll conducted last year for Prospect 
magazine showed that 41 % of whites, 
compared with 26 % of ethnic m inoriti es, 
want the ‘races’ to five separately. There 
are other such - skewe d and actually to¬ 
tally uninformative - studies and polls 
which seem to confirm the alle ged drift 
into separatism/communalism. Clearly 
there are divisions and a general loss of 
direction in the political establishment 

Blair, of course, wants to hatch more 
iaith and denominational schools, which 
can only lead to the further New 
Qrleanisation of the UK. Obviously, 
Trevor Phi llips’slatest intovention in this 
debate implicitly questions that ende av- 
our- leaving the prime minister open to 
thereasonable charge that he seems de¬ 
termined to build ghettos, rath o' than de¬ 
molish them. 

It is also worth noting the problems 
that plague Holocaust Memorial Day, 
first introducedin 1999- asittouches 
upon the questions of multiculturalism, 
integration, ‘islamophobia’,ete. What¬ 
ever somemight claim, it is self-evident 
that HMD is a product of the ‘holocaust 
industry’, existing to serve two vital 
functions: to peddle the ‘The Holocaust’ 
as a categorically unique event in human 
history and, perhaps more importantly, 
to whitewash the role played by impe¬ 
rialism during World War II- especially 
British imperialism, ofcourse. Blessed 
by priest, generals and mainstream poli¬ 
ticians, HMD - and all other events like 
it - turns that barbaric world war into a 
noble crusade to defeat fascism and 
‘s ave the Jews ’ from evil Nazi madmen. 

However, in reality, allocating such a 
privileged position to ‘The Holocaust’ 
can have the opposite effect to the one 
obviously intended - to promote 
‘inclusivity’ and the benign, anti-racist 
credentials of the British state. Many 
muslims, espec ially as the carnage con¬ 
tinues in Iraq, find HMD alienating and 
quite hypocritical. As Sir Iqbal Sacranie 
of the Muslim Council ofBritainput it, 
HMD is “racially selective” and “mor¬ 
ally problematic” - reminding readers 
that when it was first touted, the MCB 
called instead for the “establishment of 
an EU genocide memorial day” ( The 
Guardian September 20). 

For expressing these views, Iqbal was 


Trevor Phillips: fears 

widely slated - espec ially in the pages 
of The Spectator by RodLiddle, the 
opinionated ex-political editor of the 
BBC’s Tod ay ^ro grarnm e. In aremark- 
ably ill-tempered and stupid tirade, 
Liddle raged that HMD is “offensive 
only if you real ly don ’ t like Jewi sh p eo- 
ple” and “was established for the rest of 
us, we gentiles, to remember and re¬ 
member well a specific appalling crime 
committed against one race of people, 
primarily so that we may guard against 
such a thing happening again”. He con¬ 
cludes: “It is a lesson entirely lost, 
though, upon our muslim leaders, no 


matter how moderate they insistupon 
telling us they are” (September 17). 

Communists treat Liddle’smuslim- 
baiting withcontempt. Iqbal though, inhis 
own way and no doubt for his own sec¬ 
tional reasons, has touched upon atruth 
-that the ‘official’ doctrines and myths of 
theBritishstatearebeginningtolose their 
purchase. Just ask the July 7 suicide 
bombers - ifyou could Multiculturafism, 
before our very eyes, i s collap sing under 
the wdghtofits owncontradictions - and 
Phillips’s ‘new patriotism’ is doomed to 
meet a similar fate# 

Eddie Ford 
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AUSTRALIA _ 

Minuscule vote for 
Socialist Alliance 


D amned if they did and damned if they 
didn’t. The Socialist Alliance in Aus¬ 
tralia has again received a small vote 
in its latest electoral outing. Standing in the in- 
ner-Sydney seat of Marrickvillein aby-elec- 
tion to the New South Wales state 
parliament, the SA managed just 1.54% of 
the primary vote. 

Had the SA not stood, people would have 
rightly argue dthe proj ect was a dead duck. 
B ut having stood and received only 493 votes 
from what is arguably the most left- leaning 
electorate inNew South Wales, the alliance 
has publicly declared its mortality. 

The SAhas effectively become the public 
face of theDemocratic Socialist Perspective 
(formerly Democratic Socialist Party). That 


leading members of the International Social- 
istOrganisation,the second-largest SA affili¬ 
ate, were seen handing out ‘how to votes’ for 
the Greens speaks volumes. 

The state opposition conservative Liberal 
Party did not stand in the election, leaving the 
field open for the Greens, who got theirbest 
ever first-preference vote of 39.49%. This, 
however, was not enough to upset the Labor 
Party candidate, state education minister 
Carmel Tebbut, in her move from the NSW 
upper to lower house. 

A breakdown ofthe voting booths shows 
that the more middle class areas around the 
University of Sydney and trendy Newtown 
voted Gieen; the working class and ethnically 
diveise areasofMarrickville and Dulwich Hil 1 


vo ted Labor. The SAvote mirrored the class 
profile of the Greens, albeit on a much 
smaller scale. 

Whe n an arti cle app eared in thi s pap er ear- 
lierthis year about the terminal decline ofthe 
Australian S A {Weekly Worker M arc h 10), 
there was a hue and cry from Andy Newman 
of the Socialist Unity Network in theUK and 
from Nick Fredman ofthe DSP in Australia. 
Events have now spoken for themselves. 

Belowisa lep orton the by-electionfrom SA 
Marrickville branch member Greg Adler. Com¬ 
rade Adler, a former Healyite, was amember 
ofthe Socialist Alliance national executive upto 
the June annual conference. Hepaints a sorry 
picture ofthe SA proj ect# 

Marcus Strom 


Fredman fantasy 


T he Socialist Alliance in Australia re¬ 
ceived another minuscule vote at the 
M arrickvi 11 eby-election on September 
17 2005. 

The alliance now operates, with the pos¬ 
sible exception of some areas in Melbourne, 
as a virtual subsidiary of the Democratic 
S o cia li s t Per sp ecti ve. Tha t fac t was under- 
lined by the way in which the decision to 
contest the by-election was taken. 

At a specially convened meeting of the 
Marrickville branch ofthe SAan unusually 
largenumber ofDSP members fronted up to 
firstly steamroller through a vote that the 
branch should indeed run a candidate and 
then to decide that the most tempting of can¬ 
didates for the good voters of Marrickville 
wouldbe a full-time functionary of the DSP 
rather than a teacher, even though the Labor 
c andidate was education minister. 

The voters proved able to resist this temp¬ 
tation in their tens of thousands and in fact 
almost twice as many voted informal as voted 
S A. So far little has been offered from the 
DSP by way ofanalysis of the experience. 

Super-loyal DSP er Nick Fredman has 
c ontributed a piece to the Green Left discus- 
sion list (groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
G reenLeft_discussion/me ssage/21899), 
prompted by a somewhat cheeky observa¬ 
tion by Marcus Strom that the SA’s vote 
of 1.54% from possibly the most left elector¬ 
ate in the state was “interesting?’. 

It is worth reading this piece to get the au¬ 
thentic voiceoftheDSP and its abiding con¬ 
tempt of those who once thought that the SA 
offered a real opportunity to build unity 
among the let and find away to connect with 
the working class through that. 

In what would be a totally bizarre refusal 
to recognise reality (unless you realise that 
this is the way the DSP deals with that incon¬ 
venience), Fredman attributes the perspec¬ 
tive of “an independent electoral front”to “a 
small minorityin Socialist Alliance comprised 
mostly ofISO members”. To give himhis due 
F redman, who resides far from Marrickville, 
m ay not have been awar e of the D SP branch 
stack that led to the standing of a candidate, 
but the identity of that candidate was a pretty 
good c lue that it was not the ISO pushing the 
e lectoral wheelbarrow this time around. 

The bulk of Fredman’s piece, when he is 
not shooting gratuitous barbs at non-DSPers, 
is spentjustilying the running ofcandidates as 
a way for the SA to gain support and respect 
in the union, anti-war and gay and lesbian 
movements. This is an extended fantasy that 
is common to the ears of those of us who 
have been in the SA with the DSP. We are 


constantly told what aleading force the S A 
(or at least theDSP part of it) is in all sorts of 
struggles. 

This sort of stuff is undoubtedly believed 
by Fr edman and his D S P comra de s, other- 
wise as he says, to continue getting tiny votes 
would be depressing. 

I am quite sympathetic to Fredman on this. 
I well remembermany years ago when I was 
a sip er-loyal member o f the Soci ali st Labour 
League, I had the rather di ffi cult experience of 
explaining to agroup of dour leading Ba’ath 
Party members in Baghdad why Vanessa 
Redgrave had recently sufferedan emb arras s- 
ingly small vote standing for the Workers 
Revolutionary Party. If memory serves me 
well, it was something like 120 votes. 

It was pretty obvious from the general tenor 
of the conversation I was having with the 
Ba’athists that they had been led to believe 
that the WRP would perform at a consider¬ 
ably higher level than that I did the best I 
could in the face of the concrete evidence of 
the lackofpolitical strength of the WRP. 


What I said to the incredulous group was 
- to the best of my memory: “Yes, it was a 
low votebut you have to re member that they 
were very class-conscious votes.” Sol can 
understand how Nick and other loyal D SPers 
are able to convince themselves that all these 
unionists, anti-war people and gay and les¬ 
bian folk full of respect for the SA only 
amount to around 500 or so in the 
Marrickville electorate. 

What I cannot understand, be sympathetic 
towards or forgive is that the DSP hasunder- 
minedany possibility of the SA developing as 
areal independent political force in favour of 
carrying out its increasingly sect-like activi¬ 
ties, such as this most recent electoral adven¬ 
ture, thus diminishing any real respect or 
support for socialism among unionists orpro- 
gressive forces. 

That is something that the non-DSPers 
within the SA will have to come to grips with 
in the near future and determine how to now 
proceed on a different path • 

Greg Adler 



What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists, anti-capitalistsandall politically 
advanced workers into a Communist Party. Without or- 
ganisation the working class is nothing; with the high¬ 
est form of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Com¬ 
munist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Mem¬ 
bers who disagree with the prescribed line’ are ex¬ 
pected to gag themselves in public. Ether that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or per¬ 
manent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It is 
an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European Un¬ 
ion becomes a state then that necessitates EU-wide 
trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened and 
lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They dffer only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory 
is no dogma, but must be constantly added to and en¬ 
riched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded gobally. All 
forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti¬ 
working class. 

The capitalist class will never willinglyal low their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the big¬ 
gest possible working class representation. But work¬ 
ers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully if 
we can, forcibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective cir- 
cuinstances allow to achieve a federal republic of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and 
a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must befougit and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
just as much working class questions as pay, trade un¬ 
ion rigits and demands for high-quality health, housing 
and education. 

Socialism represents victoiy in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rile of the working class. Socialism is ei¬ 
ther democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Com¬ 
munism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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US-hands 

off Iran! 



Sabre-rattling threats 



T he Iranian president’s speech to 
the UN general assembly on Sat¬ 
urday September 17 and the re¬ 
action of we stem powers was predict¬ 
able. In a year when Iran has seen most 
ofits long-term proteges -primeminis- 
ter Jaafari, president Talebani and their 
respective militias (SCIRI, Ba dr Army, 
PUK...) coming to power in Iraq on the 
back of the US-UK invasion and at a 
time when US force s are facing fiere e 
resistance from sunni Iraqis,Iran’s shia 
leadership can show the kind of bravado 
we heard fromMahmoodAhmadinejad. 

Even if the European Union and 
United States referlranto the security 
council, it is unlikely that even the neo¬ 
conservatives wouldinitiate an attack on 
Iran - despite similarities with the sce¬ 
nario we witnessed before the Iraq war. 
First and foremost, theUS cannot afford 
to exacerbate the region’s instability, and 
any attack on Iran would alienate the 
Iraqi shia occupation government as 
well as the rainbow of shia militias, who 
currently re main the US-UK’s only al¬ 
lies in the region. The US has invested 
in the Iraqi sectarian groups and cannot 
afford a confrontation with them. 

Secondly, Iran is a much larger, more 
populated country than Iraq. It is inhab¬ 
ited by over 70 million people divided 
into five major nationalities (Kurds, 
Turks, Arab s, Bal ouchi s and P ersi ans) 
and dozens of other religious and national 
minorities. The one issue that has the 
potential of uniting Iran’s growing secu¬ 
lar opposition movement with almost 
everyone else in the country would be 
an attack or threat of attack by the US 
or its allies on the pretext of Iran’s nu¬ 
clear industry. Of course, given the stu¬ 
pidity of theUS administration, such an 
attack cannot be mled out. However, 
even this administration must realise the 
dangers of embarking on such an adven¬ 
ture. 

That is why the sabre-rattling be- 
twe en US and Iran has more to do with 
containing and reducing Iran’s interfer¬ 
ence in Iraq (where many analysts talk 
of Tehran’s authority amongst the vari¬ 
ous shia sects and militias that are so 
influential) andlimitinglran’s influence in 
the Persian Gulf region. Saudi princes 
and sheiks of the smaller emirates have 
expressed concern over Iran’s regional 
authority now that a shia islamic repub¬ 
lic in Iraq is on the verge of being es¬ 
tablished in Iraq too. 

As far as Iran’s nuclear programme is 
concerned, unless we accept the wild 
accusations raised by Condoleezza 
Rice, it is clear from a number of reports 
- the latest from the International Insti¬ 
tute for Strategic Studies - that Iranis 
still several years away from acquiring 
nuclear weapons capability. Of course, 
the main question that remains unan- 
swere d is, why should Iran, with one of 
the world’s largest oil and natural gas 
deposits, be so determined to pursue a 
cos tlyprogramme of developing nuclear 
energy - first during the shah’s time, 
when the UK and U S governments were 
keen to sell Iran nuclear technology, 
and later under an islamic regime that is 
constantly cutting and privatising all es¬ 
sential services because of claimed fi¬ 
nancial difficulties? 

Whatever the intention of the shia rul¬ 
ers in Tehran, since December 2003 
Iran appears to have complied with In- 


Ahmadinejad: bravado 

temational Atomic Energy Authority 
regulations more rigorously than other 
nuclear mini-powers in the region, such 
as Israel, India and Pakistan. In this re¬ 
spect the indignation expressed by 
Ahmadinejad regarding double stand¬ 
ards is shared by many Iranians inside 
and outside the country. 


The IAEA protocols to prevent nu¬ 
clear proliferation are unacceptable from 
the point of view of either principle or 
legality. Countries which themselves 
possess suffic ient nuc lear weaponry to 
destroy the world several times over - 
and are continuing to add to their arse¬ 
nal- are laying down the law to others 


- or some of them. The US and its EU 
allies have for decades turned a blind 
eye to Israel’s blatant development of 
nuclear weapons. The nuclear industry 
in Pakistan, where al Qa’eda has many 
supporters within the m ilitary and s ecu- 
rity forces, and where coups have 
played a majorrole in determining the 
composition of governments, is far more 
advanced than Iran’s -indeed Pakistan 
already has nuclear weapons. 

Yet theUS andEU seem determined 
to identify only Iran as a threat (an 
agreement, however temporary, has 

the victims of 
the conflict 
between US-UK 
imperialism and 
Iran’s 

reactionary 
clerical regime 
are ordinary 
Iranians 


been struck with North Korea). To most 
Iranians it looks like some people have 
sovereignty while others do not. In in¬ 
ternational terms, countries are divided 
into two: fully sovereign and semi-sov¬ 
ereign. Israel, one ofthe world’s major 
nuclear powers, gaine d its arsenal with 
help form the apartheid regime in South 
Africa in the 1960s and 70s. Yet it has 
never admitted posses si on, neverjoined 
a nuclear protocol, and has never faced 
sanctions or IAEA inspections. As an 
ally of the United States its nuclear ar¬ 
senal is considered legitimate and not at 
all dangerous! The Israeli navy is cur¬ 
rently deploying a submarine equipped 
with nuclear warheads in the Persian 
Gulf. There is little doubt that if the 
United States is given sufficient excuse 
to bomb Iran, Israeli warheads will be 
used, as they were in Iraq in 1992. 

According to the IAEA’s 2004 re¬ 


port, Tehran failed to reveal sensitive in¬ 
formation in its 2003 declaration. The 
report singled out Iran’s failure to de¬ 
clare that it was r ese arching ad vane ed 
centrifuge designs,known as P2,capa¬ 
ble of producing highly enriched ura¬ 
nium . Since then, Iran first banned, then 
agreed to visits by, IAEA inspectors. 

Some in the European scientific com¬ 
munity believed that Iran’s uranium en¬ 
riching centrifuges buried underground 
belie the regime’s claims that its nuclear 
programme is “entirely forpeaceful pur¬ 
pose s”. When IAEA inspectors first 
found enriched uranium in Iran’snuclear 
deposits, the government claimed that 
this was an accident caused by contami¬ 
nation, and blamed imported equip¬ 
ment. Subsequent reports by IAEA 
have confirm ed Iran’s claims. Enriched 
uranium can be used for commercial 
reactors (as can plutonium). But coun¬ 
tries are not supposed to enrich uranium 
without mandatory IAEA inspections 
because ofits potential for ‘dualuse’. 
To make abomb that will be carried in 
a missile you need25kg of highly en¬ 
riched uranium or 8kg of plutonium. 
Natural uranium contains less than 0.1 % 
off issile material. This needs to be in- 
creased to 20%-90% to make a 
weapon and it is the centrifuges that 
carry out this ‘enrichment’. But a recent 
CIA report (July 2005) is adamant that 
Iran is 10 years away from this level of 
nucl ear deve lopment. 

As always, the victims of the conflict 
between U S-UK imperial is m and Iran’s 
reactionary clerical regime are ordinary 
Iranians who will suffer fromthe conse¬ 
quences of a nuclear strike ora nuc lear 
accident. Engineers and scientists who 
have worked in Iran’s nuclear industry 
have often complained about lack of 
safety regulations. The clandestine na¬ 
ture of nuclear developments in Iran only 
increases the inherent dangers. 

However, in response to the current 
threats coming from the US and EU, 
progressive forces in Iran callonce more 
for disarmamenttobe implemented uni¬ 
versally, not as a selective tool in the 
hands of empire-builders and global 
capital# 

Yassamine Mather 
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